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FOREWORD 


TowarD the end of her novel Adam Bede, 
George Eliot gives this suggestive description of one 
of the characters. ‘Religious doctrines had taken no 
firm hold on Hetty’s mind. She was one of those 
people who have had godfathers and godmothers, 
learned their catechism, been confirmed, and gone to 
church every Sunday; and yet for any practical re- 
sult of strength in life or trust in death have never 
appropriated a single Christian idea or feeling.” * 

It is obvious that many of our contemporaries are 
in a condition much like Hetty’s. They attend many 
religious gatherings, they give formal assent to the 
doctrines of their church, and they count themselves 
genuine Christians. Yet from their religion these 
men and women gain pitifully little practical help. 
Suddenly assailed by the hazards or the tragedies of » 
life, they disclose no more courage or poise than 
their non-religious neighbors. They certainly reveal 
none of that “power to live and power to die” which 
characterized many early Christians, and which shone 
with unique radiance in Jesus. 

1 See Adam Bede, Chapter 37. 
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Viil Foreword 


How now can these men and women gain more 
help from their religion? What can they do to draw 
from Christianity that “‘strength in life and trust in 
death’’ which Christianity has given many other 
people, and which it might conceivably give them? 
Here is a practical religious problem of immense im- 
portance. Its significance, not only for individual 
Christians but also for the Christian movement as a 
whole, can hardly be exaggerated. In the following 
chapters I have tried to state, in clear and non- 
technical language, my own solution of the problem. 


JAMES GORDON GILKEY. 


April, 1936. 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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GETTING HELP FROM RELIGION 


CHAPTER I 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY REALLY 
TEACHES 


I 


OnE of the current volumes on church-history con- 
tains this account of a typical service in a Christian 
church during the second or third century.” ‘The 
church is a bare, candle-lighted hall with an earthen 
floor. It is furnished with two tables, a chair, and 
some benches on a low platform against the eastern 
wall. One of the tables bears the bread and the wine 
for the Lord’s Supper, and the other the offerings of 
food and money which the worshippers have brought 
for the clergy and the poor. In the chair sits the 
bishop, while the lesser priests sit on the benches. 
The worshippers stand below them on the earthen 
floor—the men on one side of the room, the women 
on the other. On the walls are texts of Scripture, 
but as most of the members of the congregation are 
illiterate the words are almost meaningless. The first 


* See Lewis Browne: Since Calvary (Macmillan, 1931) pp. 
94-96. 
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part of the service (the singing of Psalms and the 
reading of the Scriptures) is endured with impa- 
tience. It is for the Lord’s ue that the faithful 
have gathered. 

“Presently there is a pause, and then a shuffle of 
reluctant feet as the deacons tell the children, the 
strangers and the uninitiated to leave. Perhaps this 
is why the service came to be called the ‘Mass.’ It 
opened with the ‘Missa,’ the dismissal, of the unin- 
itiated. The bishop then takes his stand at one of 
the tables, and holding the bread and wine solemnly 
aloft offers thanks for them. Meantime the wor- 
shippers stand silent, their eyes intent on the napkin 
and the cup. When the prayer is finished they crowd 
forward, eager to take into their mouths the magic 
elements. The deacons, fearing lest a crumb of the 
loaf or a drop of the wine should fall to the ground 
and thus injure the body of Christ, hold the cup and 
the bread firmly as they offer them to the faithful. 
The worshippers sip from the goblet, and either eat 
the bread at once or take it home to share with a sick 
relative. So the service ends, and the Christians de- 
part to their hovels happy and full of courage. The 
taste of the ‘medicine of immortality’ is on their lips: 
they can actually feel Christ within them. At that 
moment are they not themselves gods?” 
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Suppose Jesus could have attended that service. 
Would he have understood what was going on? 
Probably not. He had been concerned with the 
familiar problems of everyday life and conduct; he 
had tried to develop in human hearts such virtues 
as kindness, trust in God, and a forgiving spirit. He 
had told men about a Heavenly Father whose love 
surrounds every life, whose help is directly and im- 
mediately available to anyone who seeks it. Now, in 
this Christian church of later years, men who called 
themselves his followers were performing a mys- 
terious ritual, were claiming that it brought them his 
actual flesh and blood, and were insisting that as they 
received that flesh and blood they established a valid 
claim on eternal life. Most puzzling of all, these 
Christians were barring other human beings from 
their worship. What a difference between the inter- 
ests of Jesus himself, and the interests of the Church 
which subsequently bore his name! How do we 
explain that strange contrast? 


II 


Almost immediately after Jesus’ death his fol- 
lowers began to make significant additions to his 
teaching. Sometimes these additions were necessary 
and helpful, as in the case of rules for the organiza- 
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tion of an effective church.” Sometimes, on the con- 

trary, the additions proved confusing if not actually 

disastrous. The first significant addition to Jesus’ 

own teaching was a group of ideas about Jesus him- 
self—his origin, his nature, and his precise relation- 

ship with God. Paul insisted that Jesus was not an 

ordinary human being at all: rather Jesus was a mys- 
terious divine being who had descended from heaven 
and became incarnate in a human body.* By the end 
of the first century the ideas about Jesus which Paul 
had thus devised were an accepted part of orthodox 
Christian teaching, and from that day to this have 
remained so. Shortly afterward the unknown Chris- 
tian who wrote the Fourth Gospel made another sig- 
nificant addition to Jesus’ teaching. He claimed that 
the two sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are essential rituals, so essential in fact that with- 
out them Christians cannot attain eternal life.* 

During the second century these ideas were more and 
more widely accepted, and eventually became the 
foundation of that elaborate sacramentalism which 
characterized Christianity in the third century and 
which still characterizes many Christian groups 
today. 


* See I Timothy 2 and 3. ® See Philippians 2:5-11. 
*See John 3:5 and 6:53-58. 
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In subsequent years still a third addition to Jesus’ 
teaching was made by Christian leaders less con- 
spicuous than the men we have just mentioned. In 
the effort to make their new religion appealing to 
the pagan world, these leaders brought into Chris- 
tianity many of the beliefs and practices which 
paganism had popularized. Sometimes these addi- 
tions to Christianity were made deliberately: more 
often they were made unconsciously. The ever- 
enlarging cycle of observances connected with Christ- 
mas may well serve as an illustration.” ‘From time 
immemorial the Romans had rejoiced at the winter 
solstice. They had opened their festivities in Decem- 
ber with a Saturnalia marked by wild abandonment, 
they had followed the Saturnalia with a Sigillaria at 
which they gave their children presents of waxen 
dolls, and then they had followed the Sigillaria with 
a Brumalia celebrated on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber—the so-called ‘Birthday of the Sun.’ When the 
early Christians found they could not suppress these 
popular festivals, they quietly adopted them in modi- 
fied form. They announced that the birthday of 
Jesus was on the twenty-fifth of December, and on 
that day they commenced their Christian celebration. 
Their festival concluded seven days later with a so- 


5 See Lewis Browne, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 
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called ‘Feast of the Circumcision’ which in the course 
of time was transformed into a saturnalian New 
Year’s Day. When the Germanic tribes were con- 
verted to Christianity and wished to continue their 
ancient festivals, still more relics of paganism made 
their appearance within Christianity. The Germanic 
tribes had long celebrated the winter solstice with a 
noisy fire-festival which they called ‘Yule.’ The 
Christians adopted and adapted that festival, and 
from it came the Yule Log and the Christmas Tree.” 
Are these things parts of original Christianity? The 
more we study the history of our own religion the 
more clearly we see that such elements in it are 
additions—sometimes picturesque and helpful addi- 
tions—to the simpler faith of Jesus himself. 

What was that simpler faith? What is the core of 
Christianity? We liberal Protestants believe that 
Jesus’ essential teachings were three in number. 
First: Jesus believed that there stands at the heart of 
things an unseen God who loves every human being 
so dearly that all of us can trust ourselves to Him in 
life and in death. Second: Jesus believed that human 
beings—all human beings—are children of this God, 
and that as such they possess an infinite value. Third: 
Jesus believed that because every human being is of 
infinite value, each of us owes unfailing respect and 
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kindness to every person he meets. Those were Jesus’ 
three basic convictions, and from them flowed three 
new impulses which gradually transformed the life 
of the western world. The first was the impulse 
toward a new courage and a new hope. If there is 
a God at the heart of things, and if He does love all 
of us dearly, why should we ever be afraid—either in 
life or in death? The second was the impulse toward 
a new respect for all human beings, even the ones 
who seem weak and unimportant. The third was the 
impulse toward a new kindness, kindness to every- 
one. These three basic beliefs of Jesus and the three 
new impulses which flowed from them are, we be- 
lieve, the core of authentic Christianity. All else in 
the Christian system we count fringe and comment. 

Such an analysis explains the effort which the 
leaders of liberal Protestantism are now making. 
They are seeking to draw a new and sharp distinc- 
tion between the primary and the secondary elements 
in Christianity. The primary elements, as we pointed 
out a moment ago, are Jesus’ three basic beliefs and 
the impulses to which they gave rise. The secondary 
elements, as we implied earlier in this chapter, are 
the successive additions which Jesus’ well-meaning 
followers made to his teaching. We willingly admit 
that the addition of these secondary elements was 
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inevitable and, in some instances at least, helpful. It 
was natural that the followers of Jesus should devise 
theories about him, that they should create rituals 
and forms of worship, and—in the effort to add color 
and appeal to their new religion—that they should 
adapt old festivals and invent new ones. But having 
made this frank admission, we go on to insist that 
the 7mportant part of Christianity is the group of 
primary elements rather than the group of secondary 
ones; and that the effort of Christians today should 
be to spread Jesus’ basic ideas and the impulses 
which invariably flow from them, rather than de- 
mand the acceptance of those beliefs and practices 
which became part of the Christian system long after 
Jesus’ time. What does it mean to be a Christian? 
Being a Christian means nothing more nor less than 
accepting as true Jesus’ three basic convictions, and 
trying to live in accordance with them. Specifically 
it means believing with Jesus that a God of love 
stands at the heart of things, and then trusting that 
God in life and death. It means believing with Jesus 
that every human being is of infinite value, and then 
treating every human being accordingly. It means 
believing with Jesus that we owe unfailing respect 
and kindness to everyone we meet, and then show- 
ing that respect and that kindness. A man who does 
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these things is a Christian—that is, a follower of 
Jesus. What theories he holds about Jesus himself, 
what rituals he practises in his church, or what day 
of the year he regards as Jesus’ birthday are, we 
think, matters of small moment. 


Il 


Suppose now that this analysis is correct. Are 
Jesus’ basic beliefs widely accepted today? Do his 
major convictions approve themselves to the well- 
informed and reflective minds of our generation? 

Two of Jesus’ three basic beliefs are certainly 
widely accepted. Jesus’ conviction that every human 
being is of infinite value has become part and parcel 
of western thinking. It is this fact which makes 
public opinion in our part of the world hostile to the 
neglect of the sick or the aged, hostile to the abuse 
of women and children in industry, and hostile to 
the slaughter of young men in war. Most people 
today are convinced that human beings are too valu- 
able to be treated in such outrageous fashion. 
Whether most people recognize the fact or not, that 
part of their thought bears the impress of Jesus’ 
teaching and Jesus’ influence. Similarly Jesus’ con- 
viction that each of us owes active kindness to every- 
one he meets is almost universally accepted today, 
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in our section of the world. Most people confess 
frankly that they ozght to consider others, that they 
ought to share with others, and that they ought to 
do their part in relieving the need in their com- 
munity. This almost universal conviction is a meas- 
ure of the extent to which Jesus’ teaching has affected 
the life and thought of our western world. How 
about the first of Jesus’ basic beliefs? Do most of 
“our contemporaries agree with Jesus that there 
stands, at the heart of things, a God who loves 
and helps us all? 

On this point there is, as most of us realize, any- 
thing but agreement. Some of our contemporaries 
are honestly convinced there is no God. They believe 
that our universe is the fortuitous product of blind 
forces which, for a long period of time, acted on 
inert matter. Sheer coincidence, assisted by the law 
of the survival of the fit, accounts (these people say) 
for the complex and interrelated universe in which 
we now find ourselves. Meantime other people, con- 
vinced that some type of Overruling Power stands at 
the center of everything, insist that this Power is in- 
different to human welfare. If this Power were 
friendly to our race, why would the world be so con- 
stituted that humanity lies at the mercy of hostile 
and uncontrollable forces? Still a third group in 
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the modern world, convinced that there is a God and 
that He is presumably friendly toward the human 
race, feels that the divine interest surrounds hu- 
manity as a whole but does not extend to individual 
human beings. Racial advance (these people say) 
is God’s concern: what happens to individuals does 
not interest Him. Here are the cross-currents of 
belief in our modern world. Our generation is quite 
willing to accept two of Jesus’ three basic convic- 
tions, but it shows a widespread and a persistent 
hesitancy about accepting—in any genuine sense— 
the third. | 

In this puzzling situation what should Christianity 
do? Should it continue to try to teach all three of 
Jesus’ beliefs, or—everything considered—would 
Christians be wiser to drop that part of Jesus’ teach- 
ing about which there is such honest disagreement 
and concentrate their efforts on spreading the other 
parts of Jesus’ belief? In other words, has the time 
come to abandon the traditional belief that there is 
a Heavenly Father who loves, helps and protects in- 
dividual human beings, and make the Christianity of 
tomorrow merely a religion of human friendliness 
and cooperation? 

Whatever our answer to that momentous question, 
one fact is sure. The so-called “helpful element” in 
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historic Christianity has been indissolubly connected 
with Jesus’ teaching about God’s interest in, and love 
for, individuals. From that part of Jesus’ message 
have come the confidence and the hope, the poise 
and the strength, which have transfigured the lives 
of numberless Christians. Consider this concrete 
case.” In 1758 Jonathan Edwards, New England’s 
greatest theologian and most powerful preacher, died 
at the early age of fifty-five. His widow, Sarah Ed- 
wards, subsequently sent this brief but revealing note 
to one of their children. ““My very dear child! What 
shall I say? A holy and a good God has covered us 
with a dark cloud. O that we may kiss the rod, and 
then lay our hands to our lips! God has made me 
adore His goodness that we had your father so long. 
We are all given to God: there I am, and there I love 
to be.” What was the source of Sarah Edwards’ 
power to master tragedy and loneliness? It was not 
her belief that every human being is of infinite 
value. Neither was it her belief that each of us owes 
kindness to everyone he meets. The source of her 
power was her Christian belief that around her, and 
around the husband she had lost, stood the never- 
failing love of God. Say what you will, the helpful 


® See Elizabeth D. Hanscom: The Heart of the Puritan (Mac- 
millan, 1917) p. 276. 
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element in Christianity springs from the first part 
of Jesus’ teaching rather than from the other two. 
If Christianity is to maintain itself as a religion 
which brings solace and hope, courage and power, 
Christianity must find ways by which to make Jesus’ 
belief in a divine love which surrounds individuals 
intellectually convincing and practically effective in 
the modern world. 

In the final analysis, then, the problem of getting 
help from our religion resolves itself into the prob- 
lem of winning Jesus’ faith in God's love, and then 
learning how to put that faith into practice in the 
concrete situations of our own daily life. Part of that 
problem is intellectual, part of it practical. To the 
solution of that problem, in each of its phases, this 
book now addresses itself. 


CHAPTER II 


WINNING FAITH IN GOD’S LOVE 


I 


OnE of the most impressive sights in England is 
the circle of massive stones at Stonehenge, on Salis- 
bury Plain. Where the stones came from, who ar- 
ranged them in their present order, and what they 
are intended to represent are riddles that have baffled 
many generations. The road from Salisbury to Stone- 
henge leads for perhaps an hour through unimpres- 
sive territory—a succession of empty fields and in- 
significant hamlets. Then the road suddenly turns 
sharply to the right, climbs a little hill, and coasts 
down between two broad fields. In the southern one, 
rising silently above the waving grass, stand the 
colossal stones. 

In all there are nearly eighty of them—some lying 
flat on the ground, some standing upright, some rest- 
ing horizontally on vertical stones embedded firmly 
in the earth. Some of the horizontal stones are 
fifteen feet long, three feet wide, and more than one 
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foot thick;.and one of them has been raised a full 
twenty-five feet above the ground. How the men of 
long ago could have lifted such ponderous masses of 
rock, and then placed them securely in their present 
position, is a mystery. Quite as puzzling is the group- 
ing of the stones. First comes an outer circle one 
hundred feet in diameter. It is formed of thirty up- 
tight stones, each some sixteen feet in height and 
placed some four feet from its neighbor. Nine feet 
within this outer circle, and concentric with it, is a 
smaller circle composed of smaller stones. Origi- 
nally there were some thirty or forty stones in the 
inner ring, but of these original stones only sixteen 
now remain. Inside these two citcles of stones are 
two elipses, one within the other. The outer elipse 
originally contained nineteen stones, the smaller 
fifteen. At the center of the elipses stands an enor- 
mous slab of rock popularly known as “The Altar.” 
It is fifteen feet long, four feet wide, and eighteen 
inches thick, and its weight is of course enormous. 
Here and there, on top of the stones forming the two 
circles and the two elipses, are the horizontal stones 
of which we spoke a moment ago. Originally these 
horizontal stones probably formed a complete ring, 
or perhaps a series of rings: now only a few of the 
horizontal stones still remain in place. To arrange 
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such gigantic monoliths in such an involved yet 
orderly pattern would be no small task for modern 
engineers equipped with derricks and engines. How 
primitive men could have done the work is a mys- 
tery. | 

Naturally there have been many attempts to solve 
the riddle of Stonehenge. Perhaps the most curious 
of the recent theories is one which an English ob- 
server advanced in all seriousness a few years ago. 
He insisted that the present grouping of the enor- 
mous monoliths is purely accidental, and that the 
work was done by the blind forces of Nature. “The 
stones,” he wrote, “are only an accidental assem- 
blage of great boulders rolled southward by sub- 
glacial streams during the glacial era. The stones 
fell into a huge eddy of water, their southerly move- 
ment was arrested, and they were accidentally 
dropped in their present circular and eliptical ar- 
tangements. Their stranded masses afford an inter- 
esting proof of the presence of extensive and gyra- 
tory water-movements beneath the glacial ice, water- 
movements caused by the opposing forces of hot and 
cold currents.” * Translated into non-technical lan- 
guage, what does this theory maintain? That these 


apres. 


*See Stonehenge, Past and Present, Ed. J. Burrow and Co., 
Ltd., Cheltenham, England, p. 11. 
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colossal stones, accidentally matching each other in 
shape and size, were accidentally assembled in the 
glacial ice-sheet which once covered southern Eng- 
land. When the ice-sheet melted, the eighty great 
stones were accidentally kept together, and acci- 
dentally rolled to their present location. There an 
accidental succession of accidental eddies whirled 
them into accidental concentric circles, and acciden- 
tal concentric elipses within the accidental concentric 
circles. Then, when the stones had been accidentally 
swept into their present locations, the accidental sub- 
glacial eddies placed some stones firmly in a vertical 
position in the sub-glacial mud. Then (and this is 
the greatest marvel of all) further accidental eddies 
accidentally dropped the remaining stones in a hoti- 
zontal position across the vertical stones already 
dropped accidentally in a vertical position. Every- 
thing an accident: and now the eighty great stones 
rise majestically above the grass on Salisbury Plain! 
Why do most of us smile at such a theory? Why do 
we count it unconvincing? Because it overworks the 
single element of coincidence. 

During recent years a more reasonable answer to 
the riddle of Stonehenge has been advanced, an an- 
swet which is supported by an _ ever-increasing 
amount of evidence. In 1901 careful excavations 
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around and within the circle of stones brought to 
light bones, bits of pottery, and a few rough tools. 
The tools included flint axes, mauls with stone 
heads, and trench-digging implements made from 
the horns of prehistoric animals. Some years later an 
aviator, flying over Stonehenge at a height of four 
thousand feet, made a succession of photographs 
which he hoped would disclose hitherto-undiscovered 
facts about the contour of the ground. Sure enough, 
the aerial photographs revealed long, straight inden- 
tations which were—apparently—the remains of 
ancient roads. These roads converged toward Stone- 
henge from many parts of Salisbury Plain. The 
photographs also disclosed a succession of low 
mounds apparently artificial in nature, mounds which 
pedestrian investigators had persistently overlooked. 
When excavations were subsequently made within 
these mounds, many traces of ancient burials were 
uncovered. Putting together all these bits of evi- 
dence, scientists have now concluded that Stonehenge 
is an elaborate burial-monument erected during the 
Bronze Age or pethaps even earlier. It was intended 
to honor the great men of that far-off day, just as the 
monuments of our time are intended to honor our 
worthy dead. This modern theory about Stonehenge 
has not yet been worked out in complete detail. But 
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as, in the coming years, more bits of evidence are 
accumulated, our understanding of these mysterious 
stones and their puzzling arrangement will, we are 
confident, gradually become greater. 


II 


What has all this to do with belief in God? The 
second theory about the stones at Stonehenge sug- 
gests, in singularly vivid fashion, the modern argu- 
ment for faith in a Divine Being. Consider the 
Strange situation in which all of us find ourselves. 
We are confronted by a universe and a life-process 
infinitely more puzzling than the eighty monoliths 
mysteriously grouped on Salisbury Plain. Here, to 
begin with, is the strange Earth on which we live. It 
is spinning at the rate of one thousand miles an 
hour, and at the same time darting onward through 
Space seventy times as fast as a cannon-ball flies. Yet 
in spite of this complex motion and this bewildering 
speed, the Earth follows century after century an 
exact though invisible path. Year after year it re- 
turns at a particular instant of Time to an exact and 
predictable spot in Space. Even more puzzling is the 
life-process which we find going on all about us. 
This life-process has called into being not only all 
the multitudinous forms of vegetable and animal 
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life, but also some eighteen hundred million human 
creatures who are now creeping about on the thin 
skin of the spinning, darting Earth. A century ago 
scarcely one of these human beings was in existence: 
a century hence practically all of them will have dis- 
appeared. Where did they come from? Where are 
they going to? What is the purpose of the Earth and 
the living creatures on it, or is there no purpose in 
their existence? Here are riddles infinitely more 
puzzling than the riddle of Stonehenge. Here are 
problems which press on every reflective mind, 
insistently demanding a solution. 

Many people today, confronted by the mystery of 
existence, offer to the basic problem of life an an- 
swer similar to the one offered at Stonehenge by the 
man who attributed everything there to chance. 
These individuals claim that our Earth and the living 
creatures present on it are accidental creations, the 
end-results of a long series of cosmic coincidences. 
In substance their theory runs somewhat as follows. 
“Millions of years ago a Great Star happened to pass 
near our Sun, and happened to draw from our Sun 
an enormous mass of flaming matter. In the cold of 
interstellar Space that flaming matter cooled, solidi- 
fied, and eventually became our Earth. On the Earth 
a complex series of evolutionary developments hap- 
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pened to begin, and happened to lead up to the 
emergence of living forms. One of those living 
forms happened to be Man, and from the inter- 
mingled life-streams of millions of vanished for- 
bears—human and sub-human—the men and women 
now tenanting the Earth have drawn their origin. 
Eventually the present generation will pass away as 
its predecessors did, and a new generation of human 
beings will emerge to occupy the hovels and the 
palaces, and to struggle with the perennial problem 
of finding personal happiness and organizing a 
peaceful social order: Behind this vast and age-long 
process stands sheer chance, nothing more. Just as 
the placing of the stones at Stonehenge was purely 
accidental, so the formation of the solar system, the 
emergence of the Earth, the development of living 
forms, and the ultimate appearance of Man were 
mere coincidences.” Why, studying that theory, do 
‘ most of us reject it? For the same reason we reject 
the theory which ascribes the grouping of the stones 
at Stonehenge to chance. Because the theory over- 
works the single element of coincidence. 

What is the alternative explanation of life waich 
modern Protestantism advances? It is based, as the 
second explanation of Stonehenge is based, on a 
mass of scientific evidence and on logical inductions 
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drawn from that evidence. In substance our theory 
says this. ‘“We too believe that the Earth originally 
emerged from the Sun, and that the living forms 
now present upon it are the end-products of an 
infinitely long evolutionary-process. But behind these 
complex developments we Christians believe there 
stands an Organizing Mind, an Overruling Power. It 
is the Reality we call God. We believe in the exist- 
ence of God for the same reason that we believe in 
the existence of human beings who are responsible 
for the order, the adjustment, and the purpose evi- 
dent at Stonehenge. Without a God, without an 
antecedent Mind and Power, the situations which 
now confront us on the Earth are inexplicable. 
Granted there are numberless questions about 
God which we cannot answer, just as there are 
numberless questions about the builders of Stone- 
henge to which we can offer no convincing reply. 
The presence in our universe of an Organizing 
Mind, an Overruling Power, seems to us beyond 
dispute.” | | 

Thus to Christians God is the central reality of the 
universe—the Source of the elements of order and 
adjustment which are found within the universe, and 
the Source of the wise and consistent purpose which 
seems to undergird all life. To a consistent ma- 
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terialist, chance is the ultimate and controlling fac- 
tor in our world. To a Christian, the ultimate and 
controlling factor is God. 


Ii 


Is God friendly to the human race? Is the Organ- 
izing Mind, the Overruling Power, which we believe 
stands at the heart of things a God of love as Jesus 
claimed? The Christian argument for God’s love 
might be stated at great length and in bewildering 
detail, but its salient points can be outlined in brief 
and simple form. How does a child know his par- 
ents are friendly? How does he discover that they 
love him? That conclusion, though the child knows 
nothing of the laws of logic, is an induction drawn 
from the facts of daily experience. Though the par- 
ents may do some things which the child cannot fully 
understand, and do other things which the child may 
count cruel, the child has a hundred daily experiences 
from which he draws the conclusion that his parents 
are his friends rather than his enemies. He finds, for 
example, that his parents have placed him in an 
environment which protects and inspires him. Fur- 
thermore they provide for him the sustenance which 
he needs, or at least provide a situation in which he 
can gain that sustenance if he is willing to fulfil cer- 
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tain fairly obvious conditions. Most significant of 
all, he finds that in times of special need his parents 
offer him not only companionship and sympathy but 
actual help. From these experiences—his ever-grow- 
ing mass of evidence—the child draws the logical 
conclusion that his parents love him. Their love is 
not “revealed’’ through any mysterious and semi- 
magical document. Rather it is disclosed in the en- 
vironment which the parents have provided for the 
child, and in the efforts which they make year after 
year to aid him in his growth and in his struggle to 
find enduring satisfactions. 

It is a similar experience on the part of our race 
which leads Christians to believe in the essential 
friendliness of God. One of our hymns begins: 


For the beauty of the Earth, 

For the beauty of the skies, 

For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies. . .? 


Is this pervasive love merely the love of other hu- 

man beings? Obviously not. We find ourselves in a 

vast home which we call “the Earth.” It is a home 

which, under normal circumstances, gives us protec- 

tion, sustenance and stimulus. We find ourselves in 

an environment which, again under normal circum- 
2 F. S. Pierpoint, 1864. 
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stances, gives us the friendships, the opportunities, 
and the responsibilities we need for a life of self- 
development and ever-enlarging happiness. Most 
significant of all, we discover that in moments of 
special need sympathy, companionship and actual 
help are given us. Some of these gifts come from 
human sources: some ate traceable, we Christians be- 
lieve, to a Source beyond human life. These are the 
experiences which the years have brought to mullti- 
tudes of people. From these experiences, our ever- 
growing mass of evidence, we draw the logical con- 
clusion that the Organizing Mind, the Overruling 
Power, at the heart of things is friendly rather than 
hostile. Jesus’ belief that God loves us all was not a 
revelation mysteriously given to him, and now passed 
on to us in an infallible book called the Bible. Jesus’ 
belief that God loves us all was an induction logi- 
cally drawn from the facts of Jesus’ own experience. 
This same induction had been drawn by many indi- 
viduals who lived before the time of Jesus, and it is 
drawn today by many people who do not count them- 
selves followers of Jesus. In essence it resembles the 
conclusion drawn by a normal child who lives in a 
normal home. From the situations he finds about 
him he concludes that love surrounds him; and even 
though he cannot understand all the things his par- 
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ents do, he trusts them and meets their love with an 
answering love of his own. 


IV 


Does God’s love reach down from the human race 
as a whole to individual human beings in particular? 
This is the question which perplexes great numbers 
of thoughtful people today, and prevents them from 
gaining the faith from which Jesus drew day by day 
sustaining strength and courage. Recently a college 
student phrased this doubt with unusual clearness. 
He wrote me, ‘‘Personally I see no reason to believe 
that God’s interest in people is any more detailed or 
personal than the interest of a general in the soldiers 
who make up his army, or the interest of an engineer 
in the parts of his great machine, or the interest of a 
weaver in the single threads of his huge tapestry. 
The soldiers, the cogs, and the threads all have a cer- 
tain significance, of course; but it is the composite 
whole which is the important thing. The minor parts 
are merely incidental. I agree there is a Mind, a 
Power, and a Goodness at the heart of things—the 
Friendly God in whom you believe. But I cannot 
agree that God is interested in individual human 
beings. I think all of us would /ske to believe that 
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God has such a personal interest in us, and therefore 
we invent reasons for believing that He does.”’* Is 
this the final word of wisdom on this subject? Did 
Jesus’ conviction that God loves each of us as a 
human father loves each of his children spring 
merely from wishful thinking? 

For your answer consider the unique powers which 
the individual human being possesses, and the values 
which those unique powers create. When all is said 
that can be said about the smallness, the weakness, 
and the temporariness of the individual human 
being, the fact still remains that he possesses abilities _ 
not found in combination anywhere else in our uni- 
verse. To begin with, he possesses self-conscious- 
ness: he knows that he is standing (let us say) on 
the seashore gazing at the mountains. Do the sea 
and the mountains, for all their size and their perma- 
nence, have any such knowledge of their own exist- 
ence? The individual human being also has an 
aesthetic sense and a moral sense: he knows that the 
sea and the mountains are beautiful, and that he 
ought to permit other human beings to enjoy their 
splendor. Is there any other living creature, even the 
highest of the higher animals, that reveals these 


* From the author’s private collection of letters. 
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faculties? The individual human being also possesses 
creative ability: he can find ways by which to harness 
the waterfall that leaps down the mountains into the 
sea, and make that waterfall do his work for him. 
Where in our world, apart from human beings, do 
you find the power to analyze a complex situation, 
tame the blind forces of Nature operating in that 
situation, and then create intricate mechanisms which 
will fulfil tirelessly an involved but consistent pur- 
pose? The more we study the powers which human 
beings possess, the more inaccurate it seems to com- 
pare human beings to the lifeless threads in a vast 
tapestry, or the unconscious cogs in a world-mecha- 
nism, or the insignificant robots in a cosmic army. On 
the contrary, human beings disclose themselves as 
possessors of unique powers and infinitely great 
potentialities. They are, as historic Christianity has 
always maintained, the crown of creation. Is it not 
reasonable then to conclude that God loves them, 
loves each of them? If God is interested in anything, 
He must be interested in the individual men, women 
and children who are the most significant products 
of His life-process. 

As we consider this argument we begin to compre- 
hend the Christian faith in God’s love for individ- 
uals, and the foundation in reason on which it rests. 
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We Christians believe with Jesus that there stands at 
the heart of things a Mind-and-Power-and-Goodness 
responsible for the universe in which we find our- 
selves, the Source of those significant elements of 
order, adjustment, beauty, and emergent life and in- 
telligence by which we find ourselves surrounded. 
We also believe with Jesus that this God loves each 
of us; and that we can trust ourselves and those we 
love to Him, in life and in death. Wherever we 
are, and whatever situations confront us, we are al- 
ways safe in God’s care. These beliefs do not rest on 
blind faith or miraculous revelation. They do not 
represent a series of blind guesses or personal in- 
tuitions. They are the reasoned conclusions of many 
observant and thoughtful minds, the logical induc- 
tions about life drawn by Jesus and drawn by mullti- 
tudes of Jesus’ followers from the mass of evidence 
which experience lays before us all. Granted that we 
do not know everything about the Unseen Friend be- 
hind all life. We do know something about Him, 
just as we know something about the men who cen- 
turies ago arranged the stones at Stonehenge. This 
knowledge is the core of our Christian faith; and as 
future centuries bring men new fragments of evi- 
dence-through-experience, we are confident that 
men’s knowledge of God will increase. We admit we 
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now see through a glass darkly: we believe a time 
will come when we shall see face to face. 


V 


All this suggests the self-disciplines which a man 
may well undertake if he seeks to gain a firmer faith 
in God’s reality and God’s love. To begin with, he 
must define to himself exactly what he means by the 
word “God.” He means the Directive Intelligence, 
the Overruling Power, the Pervasive Goodness, the 
Unfaltering Love working in and through the life- 
process. To “find God” means nothing more nor 
less than to become conscious of the presence of this 
Unseen Reality in our world. When a man has thus 
defined the object of his search, he must study the 
evidence for the existence of this Unseen Reality. 
Part of that evidence is found in Nature, part in the 
experience of the race, and part in the experience of 
individual human beings. Unless a man is familiar 
with this evidence, his faith in God and the personal 
religious life which grows out of that faith will rest 
on a precarious foundation. It will be in constant 
danger of overthrow. When a man has completed 
these two self-disciplines, he may well give his atten- 
tion to a third. He must resolutely lift his life to its 
highest moral level, and then persistently hold it 
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there. Centuries ago Jesus said, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart: they shall see God.” “ Long experience has 
_ verified the truth of Jesus’ words. Moral struggle 
and a certain degree of moral attainment are pre- 
requisites of the discovery of God. Then, when these 
three efforts have been made, a man must teach him- 
self to wait patiently—wait for God to disclose Him- 
self in His own way and at His own time. Ulti- 
mately that self-disclosure of God will take place: 
that has been the experience of numberless human 
beings in the past. Suddenly or gradually God will 
cease to be an impersonal probability established by 
an involved argument. He will become an infinitely 
near and dear Comrade of the Inner Life—an Unseen 
Friend whose presence obliterates our loneliness and 
our fear, and in whose will lies our peace. 
“ Matthew 5:8, 


CHAPTER III 


RECOGNIZING GOD’S PRESENT ACTIVITY 


I 


STuDY this ghost-story and see if you can guess its 
date. “A philosopher from Tarsus, learning that a 
certain house in Athens could be rented for a very 
low figure, moved there. On his arrival he found 
that the man who had been living in the house had 
been frightened away by a ghost, and that this was 
the reason why the rent of the house was so low. 
_ The philosopher moved into the house, but one night 
as he was busy with his studies he heard the clanking 
of metal and the rattling of chains. The noise came 
steadily nearer, and finally a ghost entered the very 
room in which the philosopher was sitting. The ghost 
then beckoned the philosopher to come out into the 
courtyard, and when the philosopher ignored the 
summons the ghost approached him and shook the 
chains angrily over his head. ‘Thereupon the philoso- 
pher decided to follow the ghost, but when they 
reached the courtyard the ghost suddenly vanished. 
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The next day the philosopher reported the occur- 
rence to the magistrates, and they ordered an excava- 
tion made at the exact spot where the ghost had been 
standing at the moment of its disappearance. There 
the workmen found the skeleton of a man who had 
been murdered and bound in chains some years previ- 
ously. As soon as the bones were burned and buried, 
the ghost ceased to haunt the premises.” * When 
was that story told? Only a few years after the final 
books in the New Testament were written. Who told 
the story, and accepted it as true? No less a person 
than Pliny, the governor of one of the Roman prov- 
inces in Asia Minor. 

Such a story suggests vividly the intellectual en- 
vironment in which Christianity made its initial ap- 
pearance. The men of that day, even the well-trained 
and well-informed men, accepted without question 
the primitive theory that our world is a three-story 
affair. On the bottom floor, the underworld, dwell 
the spirits of the dead. On the middle floor, our 
earth, dwell human beings. On the upper floor, the 
heaven just above the solid sky, dwell celestial 
creatures. Many secret passageways connect the three 
floors, and along those passageways spirits, human 


* See Shirley J. Case: Experience with the Supernatural in 
Early Christian Times (D. Appleton-Century Co.) pp. 54-55. 
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beings, and celestial creatures continually travel up 
and down. At any moment a ghost may creep up- 
stairs and suddenly appear before a human being, as 
the ghost of the murdered man in Athens suddenly 
appeared before the philosopher. Similarly, and at 
any moment, a celestial creature may slip downstairs 
and dwell temporarily on the earth. Mysterious visi- 
tors from the underworld or the heavenly regions are 
thus continually present with men. They are not only 
continually present but also continually active. As 
a matter of fact, they are responsible for the strange 
and apparently inexplicable events which frequently 
take place on the earth. This was the world-view 
current during the first and second centuries of our 
era, at the very time when Christianity was spreading 
through the Roman Empire. Such a world-view 
seemed neither fantastic nor incredible to the men of 
that day. Even hard-headed Roman officials accepted 
it without question. 

When now the early Christians pictured God’s 
activity they naturally did so in terms of this con- 
temporary world-view. They believed that God lived 
with the other celestial creatures in the heaven 
above the solid sky, and that when a Christian 
needed God’s help God sent a messenger from 
heaven to bring the help. Thus an angel appeared 
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to Joseph shortly after Jesus’ birth, and instructed 
Joseph to take Mary and Jesus into Egypt.* By fol- 
lowing these miraculous instructions Joseph saved 
Jesus from Herod. Similarly another angel came to 
the disciple Philip, and told him to walk southward 
along the desert road between Jerusalem and Gaza. 
As Philip did so, he met the Ethiopian who was on 
the verge of becoming a Christian, and succeeded in 
converting him.* Similarly still another angel en- 
tered the prison in which Peter was confined, struck 
off Peter’s chains, and made the prison doors swing 
open.” How and where does God act in the world 
today? The early Christians had a simple, a drama- 
tic, and an apparently convincing answer to that 
question. They believed that God acted through the 
celestial beings who surrounded Him, and with 
whose aid. He worked miracles of inner enlighten- 
ment and outward deliverance on the flat earth be- 
neath the over-arching sky. 

Needless to say, this world-view and the beliefs 
which follow logically from it have almost vanished 
from modern life. There may be stray individuals 
here and there who still believe in an underworld 
thickly populated with restless ghosts, and in a 
super-celestial heaven from which angels occasion- 


2 Matthew 2:13, ® Acts 8:26. * Acts 12:5-10, 
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ally descend to undertake beneficent activities on the 
earth. But as far as most of our contemporaries are 
concerned, this group of ideas has now vanished as 
completely as the ancient idea that the earth is flat, 
or the accompanying idea that the sky is an inverted 
bowl across which the sun is daily dragged by celes- 
tial creatures. With the disappearance of the old 
conception of God’s efforts, faith in God’s present 
activity has suffered a grave decline. Some individ- 
uals today flatly deny all divine interventions, and 
insist that human beings are left entirely to their 
own resources. Though there may be a God, He 
rigorously refrains (so these individuals say) from 
interfering in the course of events here on earth. 
Meantime other people today, realizing that such 
miraculous events as were said to have taken place 
centuries ago obviously do not occur in our own 
time, advance the ingenious theory that there was 
once an “‘age of miracles’ but that that age is now 
past. Thus, though God does not work today such 
wonders as He worked centuries ago, we may still 
cling to our belief in the historicity of the miracles 
recorded in the Bible. They were actual occurrences 
in the far-off “age of miracles.” Meantime still a 
third group of our contemporaries, reluctant to be- 
lieve that God will not do for His children today 
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what He did for His children in the past, close their 
eyes to the long and painful record of human experi- 
ence, and hope bravely that some miracle in the ex- 
ternal world may possibly be wrought here and now 
for their benefit. Recently an elderly woman in New 
England withdrew all her funds from the local sav- 
ings-bank, invested them in tickets on the Irish 
Sweepstakes, and then prayed night and day that 
God would make one of the horses on which she 
held a ticket win the race. Had God not delivered 
His children from difficulty in the past? Is He not 
“the same yesterday, today, and forever”? Further- 
more does not the Bible tell us to pray without ceas- 
ing, and does it not assure us that if we ask anything 
in Jesus’ name it will be given us? But when the 
winners in the Sweepstakes were finally announced, 
this woman found she was holding a collection of 
worthless strips of pasteboard, and that she had been 
left literally penniless. Whereupon she donned her 
hat and coat and started to interview her minister. 
Could he justify to her the ways of God with men? 

In this confused situation what should Christian 
leaders do? Their most obvious duty, so some of 
us feel, is to make two frank admissions. The first 
is that the familiar Biblical accounts of spectacular 
divine activity in the realm of Nature are undoubt- 
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edly legends, folk-tales which accompanied a world- 
view now discredited and abandoned. The second is 
that God now limits the area of His activity to the 
inner life of the individual. The operations of wind 
and weather, the fluctuations of economic condi- 
tions, the movements of race-horses on a track—all 
such things He leaves uninfluenced and unaffected. 
Granted that the act of making these two admissions 
will force on present-day Christianity the difficult — 
task of revising many of its teachings and practices. 
Only as these admissions are made and these revi- 
sions undertaken, can Christianity convince our 
skeptical generation that God is still active in our 
world, that prayers are still answered, and that 
through religious faith and religious practices men 
and women can still gain real help in times of 
need. 


II 


Assuming now that God’s present activity is thus 
confined to the inner life of individuals, in what 
experiences do we see evidences of God’s activity? 
What are the points at which God's life touches 
ours today? There are four inner experiences which 
have come and still come to multitudes of thor- 
oughly normal people, and through which (so we 
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believe) God influences the life and thought of 
men. 

The first is the experience of becoming vividly 
conscious of God’s reality and nearness. In a later 
chapter” we shall discuss the objections raised 
against the validity of this experience: here we 
merely mention the experience, and give a typical ex- 
ample of it. Professor Pratt of Williams College 
quotes the testimony of one of his correspondents.° 
“One Sunday morning many years ago I went to a 
church-service out of deference to the desire of some 
of my friends. Nothing the preacher said in his ser- 
mon touched me at all. After the service I found I 
was expected to attend a Sunday School class which 
the minister's wife was teaching. I distinctly remem- 
ber I was not interested in her remarks, and that I 
paid little attention to them. Finally she made a 
prayer, and it was during her prayer that a sudden 
and overwhelming sense of God’s reality and near- 
ness came to me. There were of course no physical 
manifestations of God’s presence, nor were there 
any physical sensations on my part. There came 
simply a sudden and vivid sense of a Presence—a 
Presence infinitely true and pure and tender. It broke 


5 See Chapter X. 
°See J. B. Pratt: The Religious Consciousness (Macmillan, 
1921) pp. 357-358.. 
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through all my preconceived notions, and revealed 
itself to me in such power and beauty that even to- 
day—twenty-five years later—that experience stands 
out as the most vivid experience of my whole life. 
At the time I gave no indication of what was going 
on within me, and never until now have I tried to 
put the experience into words. But there it is—the 
strongest religious influence I have ever known.” 

Closely connected with this first inner experience 
is a second. To multitudes of people there come 
occasional moments of insight during which their 
past experiences, hitherto apparently unrelated, sud- 
denly disclose a distinct pattern. It is as though these 
individuals were given a sudden glimpse of a path 
along which they had been unconsciously making 
their way toward a goal now clearly recognizable 
just ahead. One of Matthew Arnold’s finest poems 
contains a memorable account of such moments of 
insight. 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 

When our world-deafened ear . 

Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed, 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in the breast, 

A lost pulse of feeling stirs again, 


The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain. . . 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow: 
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He hears its winding murmur, and he sees 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze, 
An air of coolness plays upon his face 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose, 

And the sea where it goes.” 


The third inner experience of which we speak is 
quite as familiar—to multitudes of people, at least 
—as the first two. When we are brought face to 
face with a major crisis in life, most of us discover 
within ourselves unexpected resources of poise, self- 
confidence and strength. Sometimes, in such mo- 
ments of need, we seem to draw on our own reserves 
of power: on other occasions we cannot escape the 
conviction that strength is coming to us from a 
Source outside ourselves. Consider this concrete case, 
recently reported by Professor Rufus Jones of Haver- 
ford College. “I had a friend who went one day to 
consult a famous London physician. This friend was 
a gifted man who at the time was beginning to re- 
veal unusual literary gifts as well as unusual busi- 
ness abilities. Everything which goes to make life 
rich and great seemed to be before him. But with 
almost killing frankness the London doctor told him 


7In Poetical Works (Macmillan) “The Buried Life.” 
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he was the victim of a subtle and baffling disease 
which would gradually destroy both his hearing and 
his sight, and then gradually wreck his memory. My 
friend left the doctor’s office stunned, and stood for 
a time on the sidewalk outside. All the large plans 
he had been making for his life were collapsing 
about him like a house of cards. Then, as he stood 
there wondering what to do, he suddenly felt him- 
self enveloped by the invading love of God. A sense 
of unutterable peace filled his heart, and there came 
to him a power which transformed his despair into 
invincible hope and joy. As a result he gained a 
courage which lasted throughout his life, and which 
enabled him to exert on others an extraordinary 
influence for good.” ® 

There is one more inner experience which has 
come, and still comes, to multitudes of thoroughly 
normal people. It is the experience of feeling our- 
selves insistently impelled to do something which 
we know is right. This experience has been described 
in many different ways, and the impelling power of 
which we are conscious during the experience has 
been given many names. But in all the descriptions, 
and amid all the names of the impelling power, an 


identical sequence of events appears. The individual 


® See Rufus M. Jones: Fundamental Ends of Life (Macmil- 
lan) p. 106. 
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faces a choice between right and wrong, something 
within him tells him to choose the right and reject 
the wrong, and until he yields to that insistent im- 
pulsion this inward voice continues to speak. An 
incident recently reported by the president of a New 
England fire-insurance company may well serve as 
an illustration.” Some thirty years ago the countty- 
store in a small New England community was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The owners presented a 
claim for damages, and succeeded in collecting 
$1,500 from the insurance company. Shortly after- 
ward the owners, a man and his wife, left New Eng- 
land and apparently vanished. Twenty-five years 
passed, and then the president of the insurance com- 
pany received a letter postmarked New Mexico. The 
writer of the letter made the surprising confession 
that the fire in the country-store a quarter of a cen- 
tury previously had been deliberately set, and that 
now—after twenty-five years of inward misery—the 
two culprits had decided to make full restitution to 
the insurance company. They were therefore for- 
warding the deed to a Massachusetts farm worth 
$1,200, and promising that the balance of their ac- 
count would eventually be paid. For several years 
no further word came: then the strange story ended 


® From the author’s private collection of letters. 
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in an unexpected way. A lawyer in New Mexico 
sent word to the president of the insurance company 
that an elderly client of his, a widow, was deter- 
mined to send a check for $300 to the New England 
concern. Would the president accept the check, for- 
ward a receipt, and write a letter saying that the 
account between his company and this elderly 
widow was finally and completely settled? The presi- 
dent of the company took the check, wrote the letter, 
and from that day to this no further word has come 
from this source. 

How now do we explain these four experiences? 
Suppose we confess frankly that alternative explana- 
tions may be advanced. A skeptic may maintain that 
the sense of God's presence is an illusion, that the 
alleged discovery of a pattern in one’s past life is 
sheer imagination, that the courage and endurance 
which emerge with us at times of crisis are the prod- 
ucts of our own psycho-physical mechanism, and that 
the inward impulsion to do what is right is our nat- 
ural desire to conform to established social codes. 
To a Christian these statements, and the point of 
view they represent, seem mistaken. They seem mis- 
taken because the Christian has been antecedently 
convinced that a God of wisdom, power and love is 
actually present in our world; and because the Chris- 
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tian has been convinced that this God is continually 
at work in the lives of individuals. Holding these 
beliefs, and finding that multitudes of thoroughly 
normal people share these four inner experiences, 
the Christian inevitably interprets these experiences 
in terms of his antecedent convictions about God. 
He concludes that through these four experiences 
God influences the life of individuals. His more de- 
tailed explanation of the four experiences is this. 
God is always close beside each one of us, and in 
rare and lonely moments we become acutely con- 
scious of His presence. God is always seeking to 
guide our lives, and at times we gain a glimpse of 
the path along which He has succeeded in leading 
us. God is continually aiding us—by releasing our 
own reserves of inward strength, and by adding to 
our reserves His further resources of power. God is 
always trying to lead us away from wrong and 
toward right, and through our conscience—our more 
or less adequately developed sense of right and 
wrong—He continually speaks to us. Here is the 
Christian’s interpretation of these familiar inner ex- 
periences. It is in these inner experiences rather than 
in startling events in the external world that we 
liberal Protestants see God’s present activity. We 
are convinced that the familiar processes of Nature 
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roll on their relentless and predetermined way, but 
that God is continually at work within the inner life 
of men. Like Paul we believe in “One who is able 
to do exceeding abundantly, above all that we ask 
or think,” but in One who (as Paul himself added) 
brings His help through a power “which worketh 


9 10 


in US. 


Ill 


Suppose now an individual has found it hard to 
gain help from religion because the conventional 
miracle-stories, ancient and modern, have always 
seemed to him inherently incredible. How can he 
begin to find actual aid in Christianity? Let him 
deliberately turn his thought from the vast and 
noisy world without, and focus it on the small and 
silent world within. Let him study his own inner 
experiences, and then ask himself these questions. 
“Have I not had moments when God seemed real 
and near? Have there not been hours when I de- 
tected a pattern in my own past? Do I not find that, 
whenever heavy demands are made upon me, fe- 
serves of wisdom and strength disclose themselves 
within me? Is there not something within my own 
mind and heart which continually impels me away 


1° Ephesians 3:20. 
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from what seems wrong, and toward what seems 
right?” Asking himself these questions and giving 
them an honest answer, let this man then interpret 
his own inner experiences in terms of God—the 
God who speaks, not through earthquake, wind and 
fire, but in a still, small voice. It is through such 
self-disciplines that some of us have made our way 
to a firm faith in God’s present activity. It is through 
these same self-disciplines that other seekers can 
reach the same goal. 


CHAPTER IV 
UNDERSTANDING GOD’S GUIDANCE 


I 


DurING the past century God’s guidance was com- 
monly pictured in terms of a single and a detailed 
divine plan, toward which God insistently impelled 
the individual for whom the plan had been ante- 
cedently made. Thus Henry Drummond, addressing 
our parents’ generation, used to say, “There is a 
divine will for the place in which I am to become 
like Christ, as well as that I am to become like 
Christ. There is a divine will for what activities I 
am to take up, for what work I am to do, for what 
business arrangements I am to make. This is God's 
private will for me—for every step I take, for the 
entire path of life along which He points me my 
way. And in the heart of the ideal Christian there is 
no desire more deep, more vivid, or more absorb- 
ingly present than this—‘Thy will be done!’’” It was 
in accordance with this conception of the divine 
guidance that one of Henry Drummond’s contempo- 
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taties wrote a hymn which is still widely sung, 
though its implications are often overlooked. 


Father, I know that a// my life 

Is portioned out for me, 

The changes that are sure to come 
I do not fear to see; 

I ask Thee for a present mind 
Intent on pleasing Thee.* 


But during recent years many people, perhaps 
most people, have come to question this conception 
of God’s guidance. They question it because they 
find in life numberless situations which they cannot 
reconcile with the divine love, and because they real- 
ize that chance—sheer chance—plays an enormous 
part in human affairs. How can we believe that “all” 
our life is portioned out when irrational and appar- 
ently unjustifiable disasters often overtake the very 
individuals who are trying their hardest to do right? 
How can we believe that “all” the details of our life 
are planned in advance when, as experience con- 
stantly shows, coincidence determines many of them? 
If we maintain that every triviality has been prear- 
ranged by God, then logically we must conclude that 
everything that happens is part of the divine pur- 
pose. And, recalling the vast amount of tragedy in 


2 Anna L. Waring, 1848. 
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the world, how can we lay on God’s shoulders the 
full responsibility for this immense volume of pain? 

As the older conception of the divine guidance 
has thus faded, many of our contemporaries have 
swung to the opposite belief—the belief that there 
is no divine guidance at all. According to these in- 
dividuals, human beings are at the mercy of the vast 
and heartless forces which science has now shown 
are continually operating in our world. Study, for 
example, the grim picture of human life and destiny 
which Bertrand Russell draws. ““We see, surround- 
ing our narrow raft illumined by the flickering light 
of human comradeship, the dark ocean on whose 
tolling waves we toss for a brief hour. From the 
great night without, a chill blast breaks in upon our 
refuge. All the loneliness of humanity, caught amid 
hostile forces, is concentrated on the individual soul; 
which must struggle alone, with what courage it can 
command, against the whole weight of a universe 
that cares nothing for its hopes or its fears.” * It is 
difficult to imagine. a contrast greater than the one 
between Henry Drummond’s view of life and Bert- — 
rand Russell’s. Henry Drummond believed that a 
wise and kindly divine plan covers every detail of 


*See Bertrand Russell: Mysticism and Logic (Longmans 
Green) p. 54. 
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every Christian’s career. Bertrand Russell sees no 
evidences of divine planning for anyone anywhere. 


II 


But must we choose between these two extreme 
theories? Is not a third conception of God’s guid- 
ance possible? Consider John Oxenham’s poem, 
‘New Year's Day—and Every Day.” 


We break new seas today! 

Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And from the vast, uncharted waste in front 
The mystic circles leap 

Bringing us—what? 

Dread shoals and shifting banks? 

Clouds and bitter gales? 

Wreck and loss? 

Or, maybe, golden days 

Full freighted with delight! 


Each man is captain of his soul, 

And chooses his own crew; 

But the Pilot knows the unknown seas, 
And He will bring us through.* 


Notice now how complex that scene is. There are 
four distinct elements in it, each exerting a signifi- 
cant influence on each of the others. First: a strange 


* See John Oxenham: Bees in Amber (Copyrighted by the 
American Tract Society, 1913) p. 9. 
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and hazardous sea, over which neither the captains 
nor the Pilot seem to have full control. Second: 
the captains and their fragile ships, all of them sub- 
ject to the unpredictable and disastrous storms which 
repeatedly sweep across the sea. Third: the crews 
which the captains themselves choose, sometimes 
wisely and sometimes unwisely. Finally: the Pilot— 
a Friendly Being who possesses an ampler knowl- 
edge and a greater skill than any captain, and who 
is always seeking to help the captains bring their 
storm-tossed vessels safely into port. A complex 
scene—and the poet deliberately made it complex. 
For he was trying to describe life, and as most of us 
have come to realize life is anything but simple. The 
reason why the two extreme theories of the divine 
plan are unconvincing is that each overlooks one 
significant element in the complex world-scene. 
Bertrand Russell sees the cruel sea, the fragile ships, 
the distracted captains—but overlooks the Pilot. 
Henry Drummond sees the Pilot, the captains and 
the ships—but overlooks the unpredictable and dis- 
astrous storms which repeatedly sweep across the 
sea. Only when we consider all the elements in the 
complex world-scene can we make an accurate inter- 
pretation of life and its secret meaning. 

Against the background of Oxenham’s poem and 
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the picture it suggests, you will be able to under- 
stand the essentially new theory of God’s plan and 
God’s guidance which some of us are now advanc- 
ing. Understanding that theory, you will be more 
likely to recognize God’s plan for your own life, and 
the efforts God makes to carry out that plan. Recog- 
nizing those efforts, you will begin to gain from your 
religion the help which your religion has for you. 
Reduced to its essentials, our new theory of the 
divine guidance makes three assertions. 


III 


The first, and perhaps the most important, is this. 
God’s major purpose for your life is not to ma- 
noeuvre you into one predetermined career, one pre- 
determined community, or one predetermined group 
of associates. Rather it is to develop the finer abili- 
ties hidden within your personality—particularly 
your intelligence, your skill, and your kindness. To 
employ the figure of speech used in Oxenham’s poem, 
God is not trying to make you sail one specified 
course and reach one predetermined haven. Rather 
God is forcing you to cruise year after year the sea 
of life, knowing that as you do so you will inevitably 
learn seamanship. 

Once you and I grasp this fundamental fact, light 
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begins to stream in on many of the darker phases of 
human experience. Why is our world such a danger- 
ous place? Why is the ocean we must traverse dotted 
with reefs and swept by storms? Because only on 
such an ocean can mariners gain skill in navigation. 
Had our world been made safe and easy, the devel- 
opment of the finer powers latent in human per- 
sonalities could never have taken place. God had 
to make ours a risky world, and then had to force us 
to spend our years amid its perilous situations, if 
such supremely valuable qualities as intelligence, 
skill, and kindness were to make their appearance 
within our lives. Why do so many individuals who 
want to do right, and who try to do right, end their 
voyage in an inconspicuous and disappointing haven? 
That question is unanswerable if we assume that 
God wants to give every captain a happy and a pros- 
perous voyage terminating in a splendid harbor. The 
question can be answered only when we realize that 
God’s aim is not to bring each of us into a predeter- 
mined port, but to keep us all sailing the high seas 
until we become master-mariners. That is God's 
plan for us, and it is in the light of that plan that we 
must interpret God’s guidance. 

The second assertion made by our theory is this. 
As we make the strange voyage of the years, and 
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meet the unpredictable perils of a storm-swept sea, 
God seeks to help us make the most of the particular 
Opportunity opening before us at the moment. It 
may not be the opportunity we thought we would 
have, or the opportunity we wanted to have. It cer- 
tainly is not the same opportunity which was ours 
a year previously. But as we face our present oppor- 
tunity, whatever that opportunity is, God seeks to 
help us make the most of it; and as we do so, we 
fulfil His plan for our career. 

Perhaps a concrete illustration will make this 
point plain. In October 1848 a boy named Ed- 
ward Livingston Trudeau was born in New York 
City. Several of his forbears had been physicians, 
and at the age of twenty he decided to follow what 
had come to be regarded as the family profession. 
He enrolled at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York City, graduated there in 1871, 
and after marrying and spending a year in Europe 
settled in New York and began his career as a gen- 
eral practitioner. In the spring of 1873 some of his 
associates noticed that he seemed in poor health and 
urged him to visit a certain Dr. Janeway, one of the 
most eminent diagnosticians of the time. On con- 
sulting Dr. Janeway, Dr. Trudeau learned to his 
dismay that he was a victim of pulmonary consump- 
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tion, and that already two-thirds of one of his lungs 
had been seriously affected by the disease. At that 
time pulmonary consumption was considered abso- 
lutely fatal, and Dr. Trudeau counted himself a 
doomed man. What chance was there he could sut- 
vive? 

Three months later, in May 1873, he started for 
the Adirondacks. At the time he was only twenty- 
five years of age, and he expected he would die be- 
fore the year ended. When he reached Paul Smith’s 
Hotel near Saranac Lake, he was so weak he had to 
be carried upstairs and laid on his bed. But was Dr. 
Trudeau’s career about to end? Did God desert that 
pitiful captain in that frail and apparently doomed 
ship? To everyone’s astonishment Dr. Trudeau be- 
gan to gain strength, and then—as his energy re- 
turned—began to plan the development of a sani- 
tarium in the Adirondacks. For more than forty 
years he worked on that project. The story of his 
personal victory over tuberculosis, and the account 
of his success in developing a hospital at Saranac 
Lake for the treatment of tubercular patients like 
himself, is one of the most thrilling chapters in mod- 
ern medical history. When Dr. Trudeau died in 
1915 he left behind him the record of a useful 
career, not as a general practitioner in New York 
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City, but as a pioneer in health-work in the Adiron- 
dacks. The opportunity which had originally opened 
before him had been snatched away by his own ill- 
ness. But how great his subsequent opportunity had 
proved to be, and how enormously he had helped 
our needy world as he made the most of his second 
chance in life! 

How now do we interpret such a life-story? Most 
of us cannot believe that ‘“‘all’” of Dr. Trudeau’s life 
—including, of course, his tubercular infection— 
was “portioned out” for him. If a human being 
deliberately infected another human being with 
tuberculosis, we would count the act inconceivably 
cruel. Why should the act be any less cruel when 
God is responsible for it? Most of us believe that 
Dr. Trudeau’s illness was an accidental disaster, one 
as tragic in the eyes of God as it was in the eyes of 
Dr. Trudeau’s human friends. It was comparable to 
the disaster which a sea-captain suffers when his 
vessel is almost wrecked by an unpredictable and 
disastrous storm. But when coincidence had done 
its worst to Dr. Trudeau, what did God do? God 
helped Dr. Trudeau make the most of the new op- 
portunity which gradually opened before him. It 
was not the opportunity which Dr. Trudeau had 
originally expected. It may not have been the great- 
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est opportunity which Dr. Trudeau might conceiv- 
ably have had. But it was an opportunity—and as 
Dr. Trudeau tried to make the most of it how glori- 
ous it proved to be! God’s plan for a human life? 
It would be more accurate to speak of God’s plans. 
Experience shows that there are many divine pur- 
poses, not merely one, for each individual. These 
purposes disclose themselves in sequence: if citcum- 
stance makes the first unattainable the second quietly 
takes its place. We spend a lifetime cruising the 
strange ocean of life, heading now for one destina- 
tion and now for another. But some fine harbor al- 
ways beckons to us, and as we strive to reach that 
harbor God always does His best to aid us. Disaster 
overthrow God’s plan for you? Disaster may over- 
throw one of God's plans: disaster can never prevent 
God from forming another plan and disclosing it to 
you. Disaster can certainly never prevent you from 
trying to fulfil the new plan, as the passing years 
reveal it. 

The third assertion made by our new theory bears 
a certain similarity to the second. When, as a result 
of our own blunders rather than hostile circum- 
stance, we end a certain voyage in disaster, God 
quietly gives us the chance to make a new voyage— 
provided we are willing to do our best. The storms 
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which chance sends on the sea cannot thwart per- 
manently the divine plan for our career: neither can 
the mistakes made by the captains themselves. God 
still gives us the opportunity to become master- 
mariners, if we are ready to set out to sea once more 
and try to make our new voyage more successful 
than the old. To illustrate the second point in our 
theory we told the story of Dr. Trudeau. To illus- 
trate the third point we may well quote the experi- 
ence of one of Dr. Trudeau’s contemporaries. 

In 1842 a boy named S. H. Hadley was born in 
Ohio. His parents were admirable people, and they 
gave the boy the advantages of a good training at 
home, at school and at church. When Hadley was 
nineteen he decided to study medicine, and in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the time and the com- 
munity he apprenticed himself to a practising physi- 
cian. Unfortunately this man was a hard drinker, 
and before many weeks young Hadley had acquired 
from him a fatal fondness for liquor. The story of 
the next few years was increasingly tragic. Hadley 
was obliged to drop the study of medicine, he be- 
came a confirmed drunkard, and finally he turned to 
professional gambling as a means of self-support. 
When the police in Ohio determined to jail him be- 
cause of his bad record, he fled to New York City 
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and there resumed his disreputable career. Here is 
his own account of the day on which he sank to his 
lowest depths of failure.* ‘One Tuesday I was sit- 
ting in a saloon in Harlem—a homeless, friendless, 
dying drunkard. I had pawned or sold everything 
that would bring a drink. I had not eaten for days, 
and for four nights I had suffered with delirium 
tremens from midnight till morning. I had often 
said, ‘I will never be a tramp. I will never be cor- 
nered. When the time comes, I will find a home in 
the bottom of the river.’ But when—that Tuesday— 
the time did come, I could not walk even one-quar- 
ter of the way there.” What a sorry use young Had- 
ley had made of the first part of his life! How dis- 
astrously his initial voyage was ending! But was the 
story of Hadley’s career finished? 

Mr. Hadley’s account continues. “Toward evening 
the idea came into my head to go to the Jerry Mc- 
Auley Mission. The place was packed, and it was 
with difficulty I made my way to a place near the 
platform. There I heard McAuley tell of his deliver- 
ance from drink, and there I listened to the testi- 
mony of twenty or thirty other people—all of them 
saved from a fate like mine. I made up my mind I 


“See William James: The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1919) pp. 201-203. 
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would be saved too, or die right there. When the 
invitation was given I went forward and knelt with 
a crowd of poor drunkards. What a conflict was 
going on for my soul! Something within me said, 
‘Come! Something else said, ‘Be careful!’ I hesi- 
tated a moment, and then with a breaking heart I 
cried, ‘Dear Jesus, can you save me?’ Never can I 
describe what happened. I only know I was sud- 
denly a free man again. From that moment I have 
never wanted a drink of whiskey, and I have never 
seen money enough to make me take one.” Starting 
a new voyage, heading for a new harbor . . . and 
what did the future see? S. H. Hadley eventually 
became one of the most valuable men in New York 
City. As a worker in Rescue Missions, as the director 
of a Rescue Mission of his own, as a friend of scores 
of poor wretches, he was able to reclaim to decency 
and fine achievement hundreds of needy men and 
women. Only one chance for each human being? 
Only one divine plan for each career? Think again 
of the experiences of Hadley and Trudeau. God’s 
purpose is not to make us sail one prearranged 
coutse, and finally reach one predetermined harbor. 
Rather it is to keep us sailing the ever-changing, 
hazardous sea—heading now for one harbor and 
now for another. So during our lifelong voyage we . 
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gradually make ourselves, if we do our best for 
God and with God, the master-mariners He dreams 
we will be. 


IV 


Suppose now a man has never been able to gain 
help from religion because he has had the idea that 
God has one and only one plan for each human life, 
and because he realizes full well that he has made 
an initial failure. How can that man win the seren- 
ity, the courage, the power-to-persevere which Chris- 
tianity has for him? He can win these things by 
forcing himself to interpret God’s plan for his life 
in the terms suggested in this chapter. God’s pur- 
pose for each one of us is not to manoeuvre us into 
one certain career, one certain locality, or one certain 
group of associates. Rather it is to keep us exposed 
to the stern disciplines of life, and in this way de- 
velop the priceless powers hidden within us. The 
important questions in life are not whether we sail 
this course or that course, and whether we end our 
voyage in this harbor or that. The important ques- 
tions are whether we learn seamanship during our 
long voyage, and whether we bring other mariners 
the help we should bring them. When we realize 
that these are God’s aims for us, that this is His plan 
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for our life, we begin to recognize the divine guid- 
ance which surrounds us all the time, and which 
Opens voyage after voyage successively before us. 
When that understanding of the divine purpose 
comes to us, our religion begins to aid us enor- 
mously. It brings us a priceless confidence, courage 
and hope, and brings them no matter what our situa- 
tion at the moment happens to be. Gradually we 
come to share Paul’s faith, ‘I am persuaded that 
neither things present nor things to come, life nor 
death, can separate us from the love of God.” * And 
then like Paul we begin to be “‘more than conquerors, 
through Him that loved us.” 


5 See Romans 8:37-39. 


CHAPTER V 


FINDING GOD'S WILL 


I 


OnE of the later chapters in First Samuel contains 
this strange incident.” “The people told David that 
the Philistines were attacking Keilah and robbing 
the threshing-floors. Then David inquired of the 
Lord: Shall I attack the Philistines? The Lord said: 
Go. But David’s men said: We are afraid. So David 
inquired again, and the Lord said: Go! I will deliver 
the Philistines into thy hand.” That incident dates 
from the primitive period in Hebrew history, a full 
thousand years before the time of Christ. During 
that period the Hebrews, like all primitive people, 
were firm believers in divination. When David 
wanted to learn the future course of events he went 
to one of his priests and asked for a disclosure of 
God's intentions. The priest’s method of securing 
the disclosure was simple enough. The priest stated, 
in the presumable hearing of Jehovah, the question 


1 See I Samuel 23:1-5. 
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which was perplexing the king, and then drew from 
the sacred bag (the ephod) one of the two lots kept 
there. If a certain lot came forth, the divine answer 
to the king’s question was regarded as “Yes.” If the 
other lot came forth, the divine answer was regarded 
as “No.” It was this naive procedure to which the 
verses just quoted from First Samuel refer. In this 
instance the first answer thus secured seemed to 
David’s men unwarranted and unconvincing, and on 
the theory there might have been a mistake the sol- 
diers demanded a repetition of the divination-proc- 
ess. When the same answer came a second time, 
the soldiers’ doubts were dispelled and the attack on 
the Philistines was planned. To the unreflective 
minds of primitive men the logic of this process of 
divination was thoroughly sound. When it was made 
easy for Jehovah to disclose His will, why should 
He not disclose it? When all He had to do was 
make the right one of two lots come out of the 
ephod, could He not be trusted to do that much? In 
particular, would He not answer the inquiry put to 
Him by a man who had always tried to follow His 
commands? 

For centuries similar processes of divination were 
practised far and wide. Though there were differ- 
ences in the methods employed in different processes, 
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the logic underlying the processes was always the 
same. A code was established, a question was asked, 
an answer was secured in accordance with the code, 
and the answer thus secured was regarded as an in- 
fallible revelation of the divine intention and the 
divine desire. Sometimes the method of securing the 
revelation was through the drawing of lots. This was 
the method followed by David, and followed cen- 
turies later by the early Christians when they chose 
a man to take Judas’ place in the little group of 
Jesus’ disciples.* Sometimes the disclosure of the 
divine will was secured by offering the Divine Being 
alternative courses of action, and then stating in His 
hearing how each of the alternative acts would be 
interpreted. This was the method followed by Gid- 
eon on a memorable occasion recorded in the Book 
of Judges.* Sometimes the method of divination was 
to open a sacred book at random and then place 
one’s finger blindly on a verse. That verse would 
(so it was claimed) disclose the divine will. Why 
not? When it was made so easy for God to show 
His will—by forcing the book to open at the right 
page, and then forcing the trustful finger to fall 
on the right verse—surely a God who was both al- 


* See Acts 1:15-26. ® See Judges 6:36-40. 
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mighty and loving could be trusted to do that much 
to aid a loyal servant! 

It was this final method of diviration which was 
practised by one of the characters in Tennyson’s im- 
mortal poem “Enoch Arden.” After Enoch had been 
missing for many months, and after most people 
had concluded he was dead, another man wanted 
to marry Annie—Enoch’s wife. For a long time she 
was ufcertain what answer to give this suitor. At 
last in desperation she tried an age-old form of 
divination. 

At last one night it chanced 

That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly 

Prayed for a sign: My Enoch, is he gone? 

Then desperately she seized the Holy Book, 

Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, 

Suddenly put her finger on the text— 

“Under the palm-tree.” 

Then lo! her Enoch, sitting on a height 

Under a palm-tree, over him the sun. 

“He is gone,” she thought. “He is happy, he 

is singing 

Hosanna in the highest.” ‘ 
Then, on the theory that the palm-tree thus disclosed 
by divination was one of the palm-trees of Paradise, 
Annie agreed to marry again. But had this process 

“Tennyson: Enoch Arden (Macmillan). 
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of divination disclosed the truth? Tennyson answered 
that question in some of the finest lines he ever 
wrote. He says that Enoch heard: 


The myriad shriek of wheeling water-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branched 
And blossomed in the zenith, and the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave; 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge— 

A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail.’ 


Why is it that, after centuries of experiment, hu- 
manity has finally lost confidence in all forms of 
divination? Partly because intelligent men have be- 
come skeptical of God’s willingness to perform 
miracles—even little miracles—for the benefit of 
puzzled human beings. Partly because intelligent 
men have realized that, even if God did occasionally 
perform such miracles, the divine action would still 
have to be interpreted—and interpreted correctly. At 
that point a fatal mistake might creep in, as mis- 
takes quite obviously crept in on numberless occa- 
sions in the past. Where then is there any gain in 
divination? If we must ultimately use our intelli- 
gence and trust our intelligence, why not use it and 


° Enoch Arden, op. cit. 
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trust it from the first? As these truths have gradually 
dawned on human minds, the century-old practice 
of divination has gradually been abandoned. Today 
it provokes only a smile of mingled condescension 


and surprise. 


II 


How now do intelligent men today discover God’s 
will? Or, in the final analysis, is there no way by 
which we can learn the divine desire? As we face 
these questions, let us bear in mind the conclusions 
about the general nature of God’s purpose which 
were stated in the preceding chapter. There we said 
that God’s fundamental aim is not to manoeuvre 
each one of us into one predetermined career, but 
rather to keep us exposed to the formative disci- 
plines of an unpredictable and risky world—in the 
hope that these disciplines will develop in us such 
character-qualities as intelligence, skill and kind- 
ness. To repeat the figure of speech employed in the 
preceding chapter, God is not trying to make each 
one of us sail one prearranged course and reach one 
predetermined haven. Rather He is trying to keep» 
us cruising continually the dangerous and ever- 
changing sea, hoping that as a result of our lifelong 
voyage we shall become master-mariners. Suppose 
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now this is God’s purpose for our lives. How, when 
a specific crisis arises, do we find God’s will? How, 
forced to choose one course rather than another on 
the sea of life, do we discover which course God 
prefers to have us follow? Or is it fanciful to assume 
that God has any preference at all? 

In attempting to answer those questions it may 
help us to recall our relationship to our own chil- 
dren, and then ask if that relationship may not sug- 
gest the probable nature of the relationship between 
God and men. Your love for your children makes 
you watch them, study them, and gradually formu- 
late a general plan for each one of them. It is that 
they shall grow into fine men and women, and 
then make themselves of maximum help to others. 
Inevitably this general plan involves at least a few 
specific hopes and desires on your part. If your boy 
discloses a better-than-average mechanical skill, you 
naturally hope he will choose a career in which that 
skill can be fully utilized. Then, inevitably, you tty 
to direct the boy’s attention toward such a career. 
Meantime you make no attempt to overrule, or even 
influence, the thousand-and-one trivial decisions of 
the boy’s everyday life. You permit circumstance to 
determine the course of events in those petty situa- 
tions. Yet in the crucial choices your son makes 
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you ate inevitably and profoundly concerned, and 
when life brings your son face to face with such a 
choice you do all that love can do to impel—not 
compel—your son to steer his vessel toward what 
you realize is the right haven. 

Suppose now an unexpected misfortune interrupts 
the plans you thus form for your children, and the 
efforts they make to fulfil those plans. Or suppose, 
in spite of all your efforts at helpfulness, your chil- 
dren insist on choosing a course which you know 
(and which they subsequently discover) brings them 
to the wrong harbor. Does this blunder on their 
part, or this misfortune which befalls them, make 
you lose interest in their future or cease your efforts 
in their behalf? Not at all. In the dark situations into 
which accidents or human blunders occasionally 
drive your children, your love and loyalty shine 
brighter than ever. Now that your original purpose 
for their lives cannot be fulfilled, you quietly shape 
a second purpose and toward its slow fulfillment 
direct your efforts. Whatever happens, your chil- 
dren can always count upon your love, your loyalty 
and your help. . 

Suppose now this is a picture of God’s attitude 
toward all of us—His interest in us, and His desire 
to aid us. How, in the critical junctures of life, can 
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we discover the particular course of action which 
God wants us to follow? 

Our basic theory today is that God discloses his 
will, not through some such mechanical contrivance 
as a sacred bag containing two lots, but through the 
finer thoughts and ideals emerging within our minds. 
To find God’s will we must look, not for an impres- 
sive miracle in the world without, but for a quiet 
illumination in the world within. Perhaps two con- 
crete examples of such inner illumination will make 
the point clear. 

The first is found in the writings of Marshal 
Foch, commander-in-chief of the Allied Armies at 
the end of the World War. Marshal Foch says, “I 
do not call it a miracle when, at a moment of great 
crisis, a man is given a clear vision; and then dis- 
covers later that this clear vision has led to decisions 
of enormous consequence. I believe in such mo- 
ments of clear vision, and I am convinced they come 
from a Providential Source. In my own case, I feel 
certain that such moments have come to me at least 
three times during recent years.” 

The second case is found in one of the writings of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Discussing a momentous 
redirection of his own career, Stevenson says, “I can 
remember a time when I was very idle. I have no 
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idea why I ceased to be so. Of the great change of 
campaign which decided all this part of my life, and 
which turned me from one whose business it was to 
shirk into one whose business it is to strive and per- 
severe, I can only say it seems as though everything 
had been done by Someone Else. I was never con- 
scious of a struggle, I never registered a vow, seem- 
ingly I had nothing to do with the matter. I merely 
‘came about’ like a well-handled ship. There stood 
at the wheel that Unknown Steersman men call 
God.’ In the case of Marshal Foch there were 
moments of heightened insight which led to deci- 
sions that ultimately proved of enormous conse- 
quence. In the case of Robert Louis Stevenson there 
was a gradual redirection of interests, followed by 
a succession of choices appropriate to the newly 
acquired life-ideal. In each case the divine will was 
(so these two men believed) disclosed by occurrences 
in the inner rather than the outer world. 

Do all the thoughts and purposes which thus 
emerge within the inner life disclose God’s will? 
Obviously not. Some of them bear the marks of a 
distinctly human or even sub-human origin. History 
is filled with the melancholy records of individuals 
who, overlooking this fact, confused their own 
greed, their own vindictiveness, even their own 
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eagerness to inflict pain on someone else, with the 
divine purpose; and who, as a result of this mistake, 
made themselves tragic figures in the life of our 
race. God’s desires for us are disclosed by some of 
the thoughts and purposes emerging in the inner 
life: they are not disclosed by a// of those thoughts 
and purposes, of even (necessarily) by the most 
powerful ones. How now can we train ourselves to 
distinguish accurately between the emergent ideas 
which do disclose God’s will, and those which do 
not? Here we come, obviously, to the very crux of 
our problem. 


II 


Anyone who seeks to discover God’s will in one 
of life’s crises, and who expects to find a disclosure 
of God’s will in one of the thoughts or purposes 
emerging in his own inner life, will do well to un- 
dertake three rigid self-disciplines. Only as he 
undertakes and completes these disciplines can he 
avoid the peril of confusing God’s will with his 
own. To begin with, such a man should deliberately 
eliminate from his inner life—as far as he can—all 
unworthy thoughts and all base desires. Such 
thoughts and desires are continually pressing their 
way into the human spirit, pushed there by the grim 
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energies we share with the animals. Unless we watch 
ourselves with the utmost care we are likely to regard 
one of these insistent sub-human “drives” as the 
emergent thought or purpose which discloses the 
divine will in our immediate situation. The early 
slave-traders in New England used to defend their 
occupation by insisting that they were rendering the 
slaves a great kindness by transporting them from 
Africa to a land where they would enjoy “the bene- 
fits of a Gospel Dispensation.” Had these slave- 
traders analyzed accurately their own motives? One 
of the early Christians who went as a missionary to 
the Germanic tribes once confessed, in a moment of 
extraordinary candor, that he had undertaken his 
missionary-labors “from love of Christ and also 
from love of travel.” How easy to confuse the two 
motives! In some of our older hymnals this strange 
stanza is included among the verses of a familiar 
hymn: 
Every gift we bring to Thee 
A thousand-fold repaid shall be: 


Freely, then, we give to Thee 
Who givest all! 


‘There the giver’s motives seem, at best, mixed. If 
you and I seek to locate God’s will in a specific situa- 
tion we must teach ourselves to scrutinize with the 
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utmost care each idea or impulse that claims to be 
the bearer of a divine revelation. No one maintains 
that this self-discipline is either pleasant or easy. But 
who can question its necessity in a world in which 
human thoughts and desires have many possible 
points of origin? 

The second self-discipline we must undertake if 
we seek to discover God's will in a specific situation 
is to study with special care and open-mindedness 
the needs and opportunities which lie immediately 
before us. In most instances these are the needs 
which God wants us to meet, the opportunities 
which He wants us to accept. Unfortunately human 
beings often succeed in persuading themselves that 
they should ignore the tasks which lie near at hand, 
and seek God’s will in more congenial tasks lying 
at a distance. Consider, for example, the surprising 
confession made by the Blessed Angela of Foligno, 
one of the mediaeval Italian saints. Here is her own 
account of her unhappy domestic situation, and her 
subsequent interpretation of God’s will for her life. 
“In good time, and by God’s will, did my mother die. 
She was a great hindrance to me in following the 
way of God. My husband died also, and in a short 
time there died all my children. And because I had 
commenced to live the religious life, and had prayed 
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God to rid me of my family, I had great consola- 
tion in their death.” ° Why do we smile as we read 
those sentences? Because we have come to realize 
that, in most situations, the duty which lies nearest 
to us is the duty which God wants us to fulfil; that, 
in most cases, God’s will for us is disclosed, not in 
the tasks which lie at a distance, but in the tasks 
which confront us in the immediate and almost ines- 
capable obligations of our daily life. It may have 
been God’s will to take the Blessed Angela out of 
the home where she seems to have been urgently 
needed, establish her safely in the quieter environ- 
ment of a convent, and do this by obligingly killing 
off the Blessed Angela’s troublesome relatives one 
by one. But most of us find it hard to think so. To 
us Luther’s straightforward words seem to come 
closer to the truth. “Let anyone go on a pilgrimage 
who feels compelled to do so; but let him remember 
that God can be served a thousand times better at 
home—by giving the money the journey would cost 
to the poor, or to his own wife and children, and 
bearing his cross with patience.” * 

When we have completed these two self-disci- 
plines we must undertake a third. It is to apply to 


® Quoted by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
* See Arthur C. McGiffert: Martin Luther (Centary Co., 1917) 
Ds 73. 
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the problem in hand, the problem of locating God’s 
will in a specific situation, all our resources of self- 
knowledge, analysis and reasoning-power. Here, for 
example, is a young man who is trying to discover 
what career God would prefer him to choose. After 
eliminating from his inner life all unworthy desires, 
and after making himself ready to undertake a hard 
career at home rather than an easier career abroad, 
this young man may well ask himself searching ques- 
tions like these. “What is the type of work for 
which I am best fitted? Considering my inheritance, 
my native gifts, and the training I have had, what 
is the career in which I shall be most likely to do my 
best work? Again, what are the actual and imme- 
diate opportunities which my existing situation 
offers? I must remember that our world is constantly 
changing, that the opportunities which emerge at 
one period and in one community often differ from 
those that make their appearance at another period 
and in another community. My responsibility there- 
fore is to analyze accurately my immediate situation 
and the opportunities it offers. Where, in the actual 
world I face, is the career which gives the greatest 
promise of possible achievement? Still again, what 
are the needs which, in my day and my community, 
God wants to see met; and to the meeting of which 
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He is calling the men and women of my neighbor- 
hood? If, in the precise place in which I find myself, 
definite social needs open before me, the likelihood 
is that God wants me to help meet those needs, 
rather than try to meet the needs which are emerg- 
ing elsewhere.’ Such attempts at analysis are miles 
removed from David's naive effort to determine the 
divine will by divination. But who can question the 
advance recorded as men have moved beyond divina- 
tion to some such careful use of reason? And if a 
God of reason does stand at the heart of things, is it 
not probable that His will can be discovered far 
more accurately by the use of reason than it can by 
the use of anything else? 


IV 


Suppose we follow these self-disciplines, try in 
these ways to discover God’s will in specific situa- 
tions. What will happen? Will God’s desire actually 
disclose itself to us? On this point the record of 
long human experience is plain. Multitudes of 
thoughtful people have made these efforts, and sub- 
sequently an impressive experience has come to 
them. They may not discuss it with other people 
because of the intimate nature of the facts involved, 
but to them themselves the experience has been not 
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only convincing but infinitely precious. On looking 
back over their career they have grown increasingly 
sure that divine guidance was given them, that their 
persistent use of their reason enabled them to tre- 
ceive that guidance, and that by following that guid- 
ance they made their way safely through one after 
another of the successive cross-roads of the years. 
Today, in facing new and momentous decisions, they 
are confident this same guidance will come to them 
again, and that through the use of their reason they 
will be able to discover once more where their duty 
lies. Finding God’s will in the specific choices of 
life? Multitudes of our contemporaries are convinced 
they know what that experience is. And who can 
measure the help which their religion brings to them 
in giving them this assurance for the past, and wak- 
ening within them this confidence for the future? 


CHAPTER VI 


TAKING GOD’S HELP 


I 


IN 1892 Dr. Ronald Ross, one of the leading 
bacteriologists of England, attempted to solve a 
series of problems which had baffled physicians for 
centuries. What causes malaria? How is malaria 
spread? How can malaria be cured? Since the be- 
ginning of history malaria had been taking a fearful 
toll in human life, and had been undermining the 
vitality of entire communities—particularly in the 
tropics. Yet no one had been able to discover the 
cause of the disease or the way by which it was 
spread, and lacking that knowledge no one had been 
able to prevent it or cure it. Dr. Ross was a deeply 
religious man, and as he began his investigations he 
made this prayer.’ 

In this, O Nature, yield I pray to me! 
I pace and pace, and think and think, and take 


The fevered hands, and note down all I see 
That some dim, distant light may haply break. 


* From In Exile by Ronald Ross (Harrison & Sons, Ltd.). 
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The painful faces ask: Can we not cure? 

We answer: No, not yet—we seek the laws. 

O God, reveal through all this thing obscure 
The unseen, unknown, million-murdering cause! 


For three years Dr. Ross worked tirelessly, and 
then made an announcement of almost incalculable 
significance. He said—and he accompanied his state- 
ment with ample scientific proof—that malaria is 
caused by a micro-organism which gains access to the 
blood-stream. This micro-organism is invariably 
spread by a certain species of mosquito. Biting a 
malaria victim, this mosquito’ carries the malaria- 
germ from the victim’s blood to the next person he 
bites, and then literally injects the germ into the 
blood-stream of that unsuspecting individual. To 
conquer malaria all we need do is exterminate this 
single species of mosquito. Then there will be no 
agent to transmit the disease, and the disease will 
disappear. In the preceding paragraph we quoted 
the prayer of appeal which Dr. Ross made as he be- 
gan his investigations. Here is the prayer of grati- 
tude which he made when his investigations finally 
reached their successful and immensely significant 
conclusion. 


This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
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A wondrous thing; and God 
Be praised! At His command 


Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 

O million-murdering Death! 


Though in the depths of night 
Deep-dungeoned I was hurled, 
Thou sentest me a light 

Wherewith to mend the world. 


God is the Lord of light, 

He is the Thing That Is; 
He sends the seeing sight, 
And the right mind is His.** 


Such an incident raises a series of profound ques- 
tions relating to the divine help. How does the help 
come? Is the help confined to the mind of man, or 
does it appear within the non-human realm as well? 
If the help is confined to the mind of man, why is 
it so confined? Most important of all are two ques- 
tions with an obvious practical significance. Why is 
the divine help so slow in coming? In a given situa- 
tion today can we expect any significant amount of 
divine assistance? 

To all these questions the liberal Protestantism 


** Ronald Ross: op. cit. 
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of our own time has a clear answer. The answer 
might be given at great length and with a bewilder- 
ing profusion of theological and philosophical terms, 
but its salient points can be stated briefly and in 
simple language. We believe that God’s help comes 
as it came in the case of Dr. Ross—through the me- 
dium of an intelligent, well-trained, receptive human 
mind. We believe that the divine help a/ways comes 
in this way, that it never comes through miraculous 
changes wrought in the realm of Nature. The rea- 
son why God thus restricts His present activity to 
the inner life of man is that the order of Nature has 
been carefully designed to do certain things. If 
Nature’s operations were continually interrupted for 
the benefit of hard-pressed individuals Nature’s ob- 
jectives could never be attained. Meantime the 
all-important elements of consistency, reliability and 
predictability would vanish from the realm of Na- 
ture. The reason why the divine help is, in many 
instances, slow in coming is that human minds—at a 
given moment in the historic process—are not able 
to grasp the truths which God is constantly seeking 
to reveal. Until Dr. Ross began his investigation of 
malaria a generation ago there was, apparently, no 
human mind capable of solving the problem pre- 
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sented by malaria, and no human hand skillful 
enough to devise a cure for malaria. As a Being of 
infinite and unfailing love, God had always wanted 
to disclose to men the secret of the peril which 
confronted them; but until the evolutionary-process 
had carried human development to a certain point 
God was unable to communicate that knowledge to 
any human being—just as we human parents are not 
able to share our knowledge with our children until 
they pass beyond the early years of their develop- 
ment. Why, in a world designed and created by a 
God of love, is there such a fatal combination as a 
malaria-germ and the sting of a mosquito? Because 
Nature, once started on its evolution, had to be al- 
lowed to develop without interference; and because, 
during that development, chance brought into being 
the varied forms of germ-life and insect-life and then 
permitted them free interplay. In a given situation 
today can human beings expect any significant 
amount of divine assistance? We can expect the 
precise amount of divine assistance which we, as in- 
dividuals and as a race, are capable—at the moment 
—of receiving. God’s desire to aid us is a constant 
thing: our ability to receive the proffered help is a 
variable one. 
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II 


Against this theory two objections are frequently 
raised. The first asserts that our theory “drags into 
the situation an unknown and unnecessary factor 
called God,” while—as a matter of fact—the entire 
situation can be explained on the hypothesis of coin- 
cidence. In substance the alternative theory, the 
theory of coincidence, runs somewhat as follows. 
“Through the mind of every normal human being a 
complex stream of thoughts and fancies is continu- 
ally flowing. In the case of a man as alert and well- 
read as Dr. Ross, that stream is incredibly rich and ~ 
varied. Within its depths innumerable ideas lie hid- 
den—the inchoate ‘thought-stuff’ from which sig- 
nificant insights and theories may subsequently be 
shaped. One day as Dr. Ross was experimenting 
in his laboratory, sheer coincidence brought an im- 
portant new idea within the circle of his attention. 
That idea emerged there fortuitously, as a certain 
log might bob fortuitously to the surface in a stream 
jammed with drifting lumber. The lucky idea which 
thus emerged was the idea that malaria might be 
caused by a micro-organism which gains access to 
the blood-stream. Subsequently this fortuitous idea 
was supplemented by an equally fortuitous and 
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equally fortunate idea that mosquitoes might be the 
agents of transmission and infection. Thanks to these 
ideas, contributed to Dr. Ross’ mind by mere coin- 
cidence, the discovery which gave him fame was 
made. When the factor of chance thus explains 
everything in the situation, why introduce a further 
and an unnecessary factor called God?” 

The answer to this argument is evident to anyone 
who thinks carefully. Long before we are confronted 
by the problem of God’s help, we are confronted by 
the problem of the universe itself. We liberal Prot- 
estants solve that antecedent problem by claiming, 
on what seems to us ample evidence, that a Being of 
wisdom, power and love is present in our universe, 
and that He is friendly rather than hostile to human 
beings. With that conviction as our starting-point 
in the effort to explain life, we turn to the next prob- 
lem which confronts us—the problem of determin- 
ing what type of help such a God would presumably 
give human beings. We soon realize that the opera- 
tions of Nature are never deliberately interrupted 
for the benefit of individuals, but we also realize 
that within the inner life of individuals saving ideas 
and insights are continually emerging. We note fur- 
ther that the number of these ideas and insights is 
usually commensurate with the amount of knowl- 
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edge and technical skill which the recipient has ac- 
quired. Believing antecedently that a loving God is 
actually here and actually eager to aid us, and find- 
ing that saving thoughts come to individuals in their 
moments of supreme need, we draw an obvious and 
a logical conclusion. It is that these saving thoughts 
are God's help. The theory of chance might ex- 
plain these thoughts were it not for our antecedent 
conviction that a loving God is actually here and 
actually seeking to aid us. Holding this antecedent 
belief, we Christians cannot interpret such an expeti- 
ence as the one Dr. Ross had in terms of coincidence. 
We are compelled to interpret it in terms of delib- 
erate divine aid. 

The second objection raised against the theory we 
have proposed is somewhat similar to the first. This 
second objection relates to the inner experience of 
the individual who seeks God’s help, and who con- 
cludes divine help has come to him when he receives 
new and significant insights. This second objection 
to our theory interprets the advent of such thoughts 
in the following way. “Thanks to the researches of 
modern psychology, we can now trace the exact path 
which so-called ‘divinely-sent ideas’ follow as they 
course through the mind. They start in the sub- 
conscious, where in complete or embyronic form they 
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have been concealed for a long time. They originally 
found their way there from some book which the in- 
dividual read, from some remark which he heard, or 
from some fantastic combination of fragmentary no- 
tions resident in the sub-conscious. Out of this dim 
realm apparently new ideas continually emerge, and 
on reaching the level of the conscious mind translate 
themselves automatically into action. The individual 
then fancies that he has received ‘enlightenment’ or 
‘guidance’ from God, and that he is being ‘led’ to 
perform certain acts for God. As a matter of fact 
all that happens is that the magician’s cornucopia 
of the individual mind is shaken, and ideas which 
had previously been stuffed into the cornucopia now 
tumble out—to the vast mystification of the unin- 
formed. Why not admit frankly that God has noth- 
ing to do with the process? Why not let psychology 
explain the apparent miracle of divine help, com- 
ing through the inner rather than the outer world?” 
Is there any convincing answer to such an argument 
as this? 

For your answer consider the telephone standing 
on your desk. It is an amazingly intricate and ingen- 
ious contrivance, the operations of which an expert 
can explain down to the minutest detail. The expert 
can describe each of the instrument’s many parts, in- 
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dicate how each part operates, and then show how 
the operation of one part affects the adjacent part. 
In fact the mechanics of a telephone conversation 
can be so completely explained that they can be te- 
duced to graphic representation. But does this accu- 
rate and helpful explanation of the way in which a 
message comes to you through the telephone prove 
that the message was generated inside the telephone? 
Do the graphs and the diagrams indicate that the 
individual who seemed to be talking over the tele- 
phone was only a figment of your imagination? 
Merely to state the question is to answer it. The ex- 
pert explains Jow the friend at the other end of the 
wire succeeds in sending his message to you: simi- 
larly the psychologist explains how the messages 
sent us by God find their way through the in- 
tricate mechanism of the brain. In each case the 
explanation of the mechanics of the process does not 
disprove the reality of the creative mind, the active 
will, which utilized the process. Most of us are not 
only glad but eager-to learn all that modern science 
can tell us about the way in which the infinitely 
sensitive human mind works. Gaining that knowl- 
edge, we are able to understand more fully the way 
in which God communicates with us. But we picture 
the human mind, not as a magician’s cornucopia 
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into which the magician himself slips the flowers 
which ultimately emerge, but as a telephone with ex- 
tensions reaching in many directions. Through some 
of these extensions our human friends communicate 
with us: through at least one extension God sends 
His messages to our silent and attentive spirit. 

Speak to Him, then, for He hears; and spirit with spirit 


can meet: 
Nearer is He than breathing, and closer than hands or feet.? 


There is our Christian faith, and it is in terms of 
that faith that we interpret the experiences of in- 
ward illumination and inward renewal which are 
familiar to numberless men and women in every 
generation. 


II 


Suppose now a person today wants to gain God’s 
help. How can he gain it? What is the technique of 
taking that inward aid which, according to our 
theory, God is continually seeking to give? We 
should preface our prayers by reminding ourselves of 
the two basic facts which have been stressed repeat- 
edly in this chapter. The first is that the help God 
gives is a new idea, a new ideal, or a new impulse- 


2 Alfred Tennyson in “The Higher Pantheism.” From Poetical 
Works (Macmillan). 
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toward-goodness which rises quietly within our own 
mind. The second is that our ability to take this 
divine aid and subsequently make full use of it is 
commensurate with our own intelligence and our 
own technical skill. Dr. Ross put the matter clearly 
in the concluding lines of his second poem: 


He sends the seeing sight, 
And the right mind is His. 


If we lose sight of those two basic facts, we shall not 
be able to understand clearly the help God is always 
seeking to give us, and which—again and again— 
He succeeds in bringing to us. 

With these facts thoroughly established in our 
minds, we should then make the simple but im- 
mensely significant effort which opens the door of 
our own spirit to the all-surrounding life of God. 
That effort is nothing more nor less than the attempt 
to lift our inner life to its highest level, and then 
wait in silence for the thoughts which God will send 
to emerge within our poised and receptive mind. 
Did you never realize that this is the technique which 
Jesus recommended to those who asked him how 
they could gain God’s help? “When thou prayest, 
enter into thine inner chamber. Having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who is in secret. Thy Father 
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who seeth in secret shall reward thee.” * The mean- 
ing of Jesus’ references to an inner chamber and a 
closed door is plain. Jesus is appealing for complete 
privacy, utter silence, that “sequestration of the self” 
which experience shows is a prerequisite of inner 
illumination. One of our modern mystics makes the 
same appeal, phrasing it in these exquisite words: 


Flood Thou my soul with Thy great quietness! 
O let Thy wave 

Of silence from the deep 

Roll in on me, the shores of sense to lave! 

So doth Thy living water softly creep 

Into each cave 

And rocky pool where ocean-creatures hide 

Far from their home, yet nourished of Thy tide. 
Deep-sunk they wait 

The coming of Thy great 

Inpouring stream that shall new life communicate. 
So let the great swell 

And urge of grace 

Refresh my weary mood, 

Cleansing anew each sad and stagnant place 
That seems shut off from Thee 

And hardly hears the murmur of the sea!‘ 


When we are thus inwardly quiet and receptive, 
what happens? Slowly and silently thoughts of pro- 


® Matthew 6:6. 
*See Evelyn Underhill: Theophanies (E. P. Dutton, 1916, 
and J. M, Dent & Sons, Ltd.) pp. 50, 51. 
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found significance stir within the mind. Momentous 
memories and ideals rise in starlike loveliness before 
the poised and waiting spirit. In these thoughts, 
memories and ideals. we find, again and again, God’s 
wisdom and God’s help—a wisdom and a help com- 
ing to us through our own inner life. The doorway 
through which they reach us is the doorway of our 
own mind: the ultimate source from which they 
come is the mind of God. Consider this account of 
such an experience. Dr. Sherwood Eddy writes,* “In 
1896 I went to India as a missionary, carrying with 
me high hopes and youthful enthusiasm. But within 
a year I broke down from overwork, and came to the 
verge of nervous prostration. One morning, after a 
long and sleepless night, I begged God to show me 
the way out of my trouble. And an old verse from 
the Bible, quietly recalled to my mind, changed the 
subsequent course of my life. ‘He that drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst: 
for the water that I shall give him shall become in 
him a well of water, springing up into eternal life.’ 
As I pondered the meaning of those words, I re- 
solved to stop drawing on myself so constantly and 
begin instead drawing on God. I determined to set 


5 From Religion and Social Justice by Sherwood Eddy. Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, pages 90, 91. 
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apart each day a time of silence in which I could re- 
late my life anew to its Ultimate Source, win again 
the conviction that in God I live and move and have 
my being. That was thirty years ago. Since that day 
I have known literally not one hour of darkness 
or despair. The Eternal God has been my refuge, 
and underneath me I have felt the Everlasting 
Arms.” 

How much will such an experience do for a hu- 
man being? In Dr. Eddy’s case it brought a recovery 
of poise and self-confidence, and then the power to 
live year after year a singularly busy but singularly 
helpful life. In Dr. Ross’ case it led to a new insight 
which subsequently proved of unimaginable value to 
the entire human race. In the case of other individ- 
uals the experience has led to the recovery of a high 
ideal, the discovery of opportunities hitherto unrec- 
ognized, or the acquisition of strength to endure 
what must be endured. In still other instances the 
experience has brought victory over fear, loneliness, 
and the sense of defeat; or has created an abiding 
sense of the reality and the nearness of God. No 
significant changes possible if we limit the sphere of 
the divine activity to the inner life of individuals? 
But changes of the utmost significance are possible. 
The sequence of altered situations, beginning in the 
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mind and spirit of one man, may ultimately shift the 
aspect of life in every land and for all the centuries 
to come. | 

Is the inner help which God thus gives limited to 
the members of any one trace, or the adherents of 
any one religion? It is not. This experience of inner 
renewal has come, and still continues to come, to 
all sorts of people and within all sorts of religious 
groups. This, in fact, is the great experience com- 
mon to all the highly evolved religions. In each of 
these religions we find the practice of prayer for 
inward aid, and in each we see that this common 
quest finds the same satisfaction. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the prayer which Socrates made one day in a 
quiet grove near Athens. To the Reality at the heart 
of things he gave a name different from the one we 
use today, but how timeless his petitions are! “Be- 
loved Pan, and all ye gods who haunt this place, 
give me beauty in the inward soul. May the out- 
ward man and the inward man be at one, and may 
I have only that quantity of gold which a temperate 
man can carry. Anything else? These things, be- 
loved Pan, are enough for me.’’ Or come down the 
centuries and listen while a Hindu of our own day, 
Rabindranath Tagore, makes his petition. “If Thou 
speakest not, I will fill my heart with Thy silence 
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and endure it. I will wait like the night with starry 
vigil, my head bent low in patience. The morning 
will come, the darkness will vanish, Thy voice will 
pour down in golden streams flooding the sky.” Or 
listen still again while a college-student in our own 
land and our own generation, a boy trained in the 
Christian tradition, describes his prayers and the an- 
swers that invariably come to them. “A long while 
ago I gave up all conventional ideas about prayer, 
though I have never given up praying. When I pray 
now, I no longer fancy that the course of Nature 
will be altered for my sake, or that my prayers will 
help me avoid the consequences of my own folly or 
my own misdeeds. But now when things are too 
much for me, when I am down on my luck and 
everything is dark, I go alone by myself, bury my 
face in my hands, and think hard that God must see 
how things really are. In that way, by understanding 
me, He will help me. So I pull myself together. 
That for me is prayer.” ° 

Here is the help God has for us all—a renewal of 
our spiritual resources, a new understanding of the 
problems which confront us, a new eagerness to 
grapple with those problems, and a new confidence 


® See Royce: Sources of Religious Insight (Scribner's, 1912) 
133. 
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in our ultimate victory. This is the help God offers: 
and to gain it all we need to do is grow quiet, start 
living at our best, and then take the inward aid God 
is always seeking to give. 


CHAPTER VII 


TRUSTING GOD’S CARE 


I 


SOME time ago a middle-aged woman gave me 
this interesting account of her career and her philos- 
ophy of life. “I have been teaching school ever since 
I was a girl, and now I am past fifty. I had always 
thought that my present position would be secure, 
but now I have been notified that the work I have 
been doing for many years is presently to be discon- 
tinued. During the coming summer I must locate 
another position, preferably one in an educational 
institution. Whether, at my age and in the midst of 
the current business-depression, I can do so I do not 
know. But I am sure of one thing. God has taken 
care of me for more than fifty years, and I am confi- 
dent He will not stop taking care of me now.” Then 
with a smile this woman added, ‘“When I express 
these views some of my friends tell me I am becom- 
ing a Christian Scientist. But I’m not. I have always 
been, and I shall always be, a good Roman Cath- 
olic.” 
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Is such faith in God’s care a reasonable thing? 
When we face the tragic facts of life as experience 
has now disclosed them, when we consider the enor- 
mous number of men and women whose lives have 
been wrecked by undeserved misfortune, can we still 
believe that underneath us all are God’s Everlast- 
ing Arms? If we can believe in God’s care, just how 
much do we think is involved in that care? Here, 
obviously, are questions which go to the very heart 
of the Christian faith. Here are intellectual prob- 
lems which we must solve if we hope to draw from 
our religion the help which that religion has given 
to multitudes of people in the past, and which it is 
still giving to multitudes of people today. 


II 


The men of the past usually pictured God’s care 
in a simple and somewhat naive fashion. To begin 
with, they believed that God loved only a portion of 
the human race, and that He deliberately limited His 
care to the relatively small number of individuals 
in whom He was interested. How did God care for 
those few favorites? Knowing in advance what the 
precise course of events would be, God deliberately 
planned in advance (so the men of the past be- 
lieved) every detail of these lives. Thus God ar- 
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ranged matters in such a way that these favorites 
would ultimately find themselves in the precise com- 
munity in which they ought to live, in the precise 
career which they ought to follow, and among the 
precise friends with whom they ought to associate. 
In short, everything was planned in detail and in 
advance—for the little group of the elect. These are 
the ideas which underlie one of the significant 
stanzas of Psalm 139. 

All the days of my life were foreseen by Thee, 

Set down within Thy book; 

Ere ever they took shape they were assigned to me, 

Ere ever one of them was mine.* 

Suppose now a serious disaster overtook one of 
the individuals whose life had thus been elaborately 
and beneficently prearranged. How did the men of 
the past explain that disaster? Sometimes they said 
it was the work of evil spirits. Sometimes they said 
it was a punishment for previous sins. Sometimes 
they said it was a discipline which God had delib- 
erately sent on the individual, in the hope that his 
character would thereby be improved. Then, what- 
ever the explanation of the disaster, this significant 
statement was often added. In the end God would 
make the unhappy situation work out for the advan- 


1 Moffatt’s translation. 
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tage of the individual who had been temporarily 
crushed by it. This was the belief which Paul ex- 
pressed in words which have been repeatedly quoted 
and repeatedly misunderstood. “We know that all 
things work together for good—to them that love 
God, that are called according to His purpose.” * 
Notice that all things do not work together for good 
in the case of everyone. Paul believed, as his prede- 
cessors had believed, that the divine love and care 
are limited to a small portion of the human race— 
to the little group of the elect. 

Needless to say, this ancient conception of God’s 
care has now faded. It has faded, not because men 
are either wicked or obtuse, but because new truths 
have dawned on human minds. Intelligent men and 
women today do not believe that God’s love is lim- 
ited to a few individuals: rather they believe with 
Jesus that God’s love surrounds us all. Similarly 
they do not believe that the course of any human life 
is rigidly predetermined: on the contrary they are 
convinced that genuine alternatives are continually 
offered to us all. And the ancient explanations of 
disaster? How strange and unconvincing they now 
seem! You and I cannot believe that God deliber- 
ately hurts us in order to improve us, or that our 


2 Romans 8:28. 
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sufferings are divinely designed punishments for sin. 
We certainly cannot believe that evil spirits have 
anything to do with the tragedies that emerge in 
human lives. All these ancient beliefs have now 
been swept away, and as they have vanished they 
have taken with them the ancient conception of 
divine providence which grew out of them. Is there 
now any new conception of God’s care which is 
congruent with the new beliefs about life and its 
meaning which modern men now hold? 


III 


If you wish to understand the new conception of 
divine providence which liberal Protestantism is now 
teaching, you must bear in mind the three basic con- 
clusions about life which have been mentioned re- 
peatedly in these chapters. The first is that God’s 
purpose for human beings—for every human being 
—is the development of the finer abilities and qual- 
ities latent within the personality. We are not here 
to enjoy an easy, a happy, or even a secure existence. 
We are not here to be manoeuvred into one special 
career, one special community, or one special circle 
of associates. On the contrary we are here to develop 
the finer powers latent within us. How is that de- 
velopment brought about? By an inevitable and con- 
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tinuous contact with the problems, the responsibil- 
ities, and the hardships of life. As we meet those 
problems we gradually gain intelligence, as we meet 
those responsibilities we slowly acquire strength and 
skill, and as we meet those hardships we tend to win 
sympathy and kindness. There is our modern theory 
of life’s meaning, our modern answer to the riddle 
of human existence. 

One of our contemporary poets has recently stated 
these convictions in a verse of extraordinary sug- 
gestiveness. A mother is measuring the height of 
her small daughter, when suddenly the child asks a 
strange question. 


“Mother, do you still grow?” 

I let the measuring-rod drop. . . . 
Do I still grow? 

This afternoon I suffered 

From unkind words 

And yet I smiled: 

Last year I would have been proud 
To make a sharp reply. 

This morning I set aside 

My own desires 

To help someone else: 

Last year I would have cried, 
“TIl have my way! 

Let others yield to me!” 
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Do I still grow? 

Yes, child, I think so... 
But how slow and hard 
My growing is! * 


The second conclusion about life on which our 
new theory of God’s care is based, is this. As we 
seek to develop the finer qualities latent within us, 
God continually gives us His help—but gives it in 
ways that do not interfere with our growth in char- 
acter. If God aided us by granting us a quick and 
a miraculous escape from our problems and our dif- 
ficulties, then our mental and spiritual development 
would promptly and inevitably end. God must leave 
us to grapple with the hazards and hardships of life 
if we are to acquire bit by bit the qualities and abil- 
ities He seeks to create within us. How then does 
God help us? He helps us, first of all, by giving us 
a body and a brain perfected by millions of years of 
sub-human evolution. If we use that body wisely 
and discipline that brain effectively, we find our- 
selves able to draw from them (and indirectly from 
the God who devised them and gave them to us) 
help of almost unimaginable magnitude. Again, 
God helps us by bringing within the focus of our at- 


* From a poem “Growing,” by Mary Dickerson Bangham. 
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tention ideas and ideals of His choosing. As we take 
the guidance these ideas and ideals bring, we repeat- 
edly find ourselves led out of difficulties and toward 
significant satisfactions. Still again, God helps us by 
putting into the minds of other people the recol- 
lection of our need, and thus influencing those 
other people to aid us. Again and again this experi- 
ence has come to you: why do you not realize it 
comes to other people as well? Why do you not un- 
derstand that, just as you often feel impelled to 
help your friends in their hard situations, so they 
often feel impelled to help you in yours? These are 
God’s ways of aiding us all. If you analyze them 
carefully you will realize they are forms of aid 
which, though singularly effective, do not overthrow 
the basic venture in character-development which 
God has undertaken in us all and for us all. 

The other conclusion about life on which our new 
conception of divine providence rests, is this. We 
Christians believe that the purpose God has for us, 
and the help God gives to us, continue throughout 
our present existence and then continue again 
throughout the future existence waiting for us all on 
the other side of death. We are not here to grow in 
character for sixty, seventy or eighty years, and then 
stop. We are here to begin a character-development 
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which will continue literally forever. This belief in 
the survival and continued evolution of every human 
personality is an integral part of the Christian philos- 
ophy. Abstract this element from our system, and 
the system collapses. The ideals of fortitude and 
kindness may remain, but the meaning which Chris- 
tianity has always claimed permeates life-as-a-whole 
inevitably vanishes. 


IV 


With these three basic convictions in mind, you 
will be able to understand what the liberal Protes- 
tantism of today means by God’s care, how much it 
thinks is involved in God’s care, and just what it 
promises when it urges men to trust God’s care. 
When we say we believe God takes care of us, we 
do not mean that we think God is doing for us some- 
thing He is unwilling to do for other human beings. 
We do mot mean we think God has predetermined 
every event in our career, that He will make our life 
invariably pleasant, or that He will see to it that 
everything that happens to us will work out ulti- 
mately for our advantage. Our conception of the 
divine care moves in an entirely different realm. 
Here are the three things which, according to our 
belief, God does for every human being who hon- 
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estly tries to live at his best. In these three things 
lies God’s care of each one of us. 

First: As soon as you came into life, God began 
developing the finer powers and qualities latent 
within your personality. He has been doing this ever 
since: He will continue doing it to the very end of 
Time. This is the first thing God’s care of you 
means—a loving and a continuous attempt on God’s 
part to bring out the best there is in you. How does 
God develop your finer powers? He does it in the 
way we suggested a moment ago—by putting you in 
contact with, and keeping you in contact with, hard 
problems and heavy responsibilities. You undertake 
a comparable effort when you try to develop your 
children’s latent powers. That is the first and most 
obvious element involved in your care of them. Why 
do you not realize that this is the very effort God has 
undertaken for you and with you, that this is the first 
and most obvious part of His care of you? 


God will not let my field lie fallow! 

His ploughshare is sharp, 

The feet of His oxen are heavy, 

Yet I cannot stay God from His ploughing— 

I, the lord of my field! 

While I stand here waiting 

His shoulders loom upon me through the mist, 

Now He goes past me down the furrow, shouting a song. 
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I had said: This field must rest for a season, 
The larks have built in the grass... . 

But God? 

God will not let my field lie fallow.‘ 


Again: God also takes care of you by guiding you 
year after year to at least some opportunities and 
some satisfactions. Granted that they may not be 
the exact ones you wanted, and granted too that they 
may be accompanied by many hardships and prob- 
lems. Year by year God leads you—if you live stead- 
ily at your best—to some sources of happiness, and 
some chances for self-development and helpfulness. 
How does God give you this guidance? In the way 
mentioned so often in these chapters—through ideas 
and ideals providentially brought within the circle 
of your attention. Why do we speak with such as- 
surance on this point? Because in this matter the 
testimonies of literally thousands of individuals 
agree. Numberless human beings like ourselves, try- 
ing day after day to live at their best, have found 
themselves guided—maybe not to a world of dreams 
—but to a world which gave them enough oppor- 
tunities and satisfactions to ensure their continued 
growth, to fill their days with happiness, and to make 


“See Karle Wilson Baker: Blue Smoke (Yale University Press, 
1919) p. 112, 
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their lives sources of help to other people near and 
far. You say such alleged guidance, such alleged 
divine care, are imaginary? Listen to the confession 
of one of the most thoughtful Christians of our gen- 
eration. “As we look back on our lives, the convic- 
tion is borne in on most of us that Someone wiser 
than we are has had a hand in our affairs. We may 
not be able to prove the fact to others, and we may 
not care to try—because of the intimate nature of 
the situations involved. But for ourselves we can- 
not escape the belief that we were deliberately en- 
couraged here and deliberately thwarted there, that 
we wete quietly prepared in advance for burdens 
and responsibilities subsequently to come upon us, 
and that some of the best things which happened to 
us happened—not only without our own effort—but 
God’s care? 
How real it proves as we reach middle-life, and as 
we become able to recognize the pattern in our 
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sometimes directly in spite of it. 


years! 

Still again: God takes care of you, and takes care 
of all those who try to live at their best, by maintain- 
ing within you and within them an invincible cour- 
age. Think again of that middle-aged school-teacher 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. How will 


5 Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 
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God take care of her in the coming days? Just what 
will His efforts for her involve? She cannot be guar- 
anteed an immediate and a highly remunerative posi- 
tion in a distinguished school-system. If she thinks 
this is what is meant by God's care, she is facing 
almost certain disillusionment. What will God’s 
care mean? Now and in the coming years God will 
do all that Love can do to perfect her personality 
through the discipline of inevitable and continuous 
struggle. Now and in the coming years God will do 
all that Love can do to guide her to at least some sat- 
isfactions and some opportunities. Anything else? 
Now and in the coming years God will keep alive in 
her heart—if she lives at her best—a dauntless flame 
of courage which will enable her to continue strug- 
gling and growing, and which will enable God to 
continue His efforts in her behalf. Deep within the 
inner life of numberless human beings we find this 
inextinguishable flame. We see it in crippled chil- 
dren who refuse to surrender to their handicap, and 
who finally find a way to outwit their limitation. We 
see it in the hearts of poverty-stricken boys and girls 
who refuse to yield to the obstacles confronting 
them, and who finally find a way to surmount their 
barriers. We see it in the lives of middle-aged men 
and women who, watching their little world collapse 


é 
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about them, calmly start building a new world above 
the wreckage of the old. This inextinguishable flame 
of courage is the final element in the divine care of 
us all. By lighting that flame in our hearts, and by 
keeping it burning no matter what happens, God 
enables us to outwit fate and circumstance, and con- 
tinue our slow advance toward the far-off goal of a 


perfected self. 


V 


Suppose now a man begins to interpret God’s care 
in these terms. What will this new faith do for him? 
What is the help he can get from it? Such a man 
will stop expecting God to take care of him by mak- 
ing his life either easy or successful. He will realize 
that his life, like the life of Jesus, will inevitably 
be filled with problems, hardships, and sources of 
possible tragedy; and he will understand that the 
presence of these darker elements in his life is no 
proof that God has ceased loving him or ceased tak- 
ing care of him. Then, aided by this new insight, 
this man will face his complex and unpredictable 
future with a new confidence and a new serenity. 
He will realize that, whatever happens, a Wisdom 
and a Love and a Help which literally never fail 
surround his little life. They fold themselves around 
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him, and around every human life, as the sea folds 
itself around the innumerable creatures suspended 
within its depths, or as the air folds itself around the 
numberless birds in flight. Nothing—“neither things 
present nor things to come’’—can ever separate any- 
one who is trying to live at his best from this all- 
encompassing Divine Love. In it all of us are safe, 
and safe no matter what the present is or what the 
future may prove to be. 


Once suddenly I found myself alone 

Out in the void of a great city, filled 

With tremblings and the cry of many fears. 

Then, making escape out of that human deep, 

I climbed heart-troubled to the leafy hills 

And, stretching on a bank above a stream, 

Gazed up to the dome of the high boughs, 

Wondering about life and life’s alarms. 

Then, as I lay there asking for a sign, 

I saw a spider flash his filmy rope 

Across the dome, saw him with rapturous fall 

Drop on that silver cable to the void, 

And hang serenely in the rosy beams 

Of sunset, hang there still and unafraid . . . 

And then new courage came upon my soul 

With long, long thoughts of that adventurer— 

That little dweller in the floorless air, 

Held in the Peace that folds the earth and stars! ° 
® Edwin Markham. From the poem, “Swung to the Void,” 


in The Shoes of Happiness (Doubleday, Doran and Company). 
By permission of the author. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MANAGING AN OVERBURDENED LIFE 


I 


SUPPOSE a man today is facing—as most people 
are facing—a strenuous, exhausting, overburdened 
life. Will religion help him manage it? Will such 
beliefs and practices as we have been describing 
here bring him actual aid as he tries to manage his 
crowded days? Some of us believe they will. In this 
chapter let us consider the problem of managing an 
overburdened life, and show the place a vital Chris- 
tian faith fills in the solution of the problem. 

The most obvious way by which to manage an 
overburdened life is, of course, to eliminate unneces- 
sary burdens and thus reduce the total load. Cuti- 
ously enough, many people today are unwilling to 
solve their problem in this obvious fashion. Re- 
cently a tired and overworked young woman said to 
her minister, “Don’t tell me to drop any of my un- 
dertakings! That’s one thing I won’t even consider. 
I want to do everything I’m asked to do; and no 
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matter what you say, that’s what I’m going to do!” 
Multitudes of active and energetic people today dis- 
close this same attitude. They prefer a hectic life to 
a dull one, even though the price of a hectic life is 
dangerously high. As they say frequently, they would 
rather wear out than rust out. 

But other overburdened people, ready and willing 
to limit the number of their responsibilities, find it 
impossible to reduce their load. The work which 
they have agreed to do, the work which other people 
have left them to do, and the work which must be 
done somehow and by somebody, leave them no 
choice but to toil at top speed night and day. This 
was the predicament in which Lord Ashley, one of 
the early leaders in child-welfare work in England, 
unexpectedly found himself. At the end of one 
super-strenuous day he wrote wearily in his diary, 
“Engaged more than ever today—with a Lodging 
House, a Ragged School, a Thieves’ Refuge, and a 
Vagrant Bill before Parliament. No wonder people 
think me as small as my work. Yet I would not 
change it. Surely. God has called me to this career! 
I can imagine some young man saying to me, ‘With 
all your experience, would you counsel me to follow 
the career you have chosen?’ And I would reply, 
"Yes! In spite of all the vexations, disappointments, 
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rebuffs, toil, self-denial, sickness and weariness— 
Yes!’”’* Again and again Lord Ashley was ex- 
hausted by the innumerable burdens piled upon him. 
More than once he craved release from some of 
them. But what responsibilities could he cast aside? 
He was the best friend the underprivileged children 
of England had, and if he deserted those children 
their cause was hopeless indeed. Excessive and ex- 
hausting though his load was, he must carry it as 
long as he could. 

Suppose now your life is thus permanently over- 
burdened. How can you manage your strenuous 
days? In particular, how can you utilize your relli- 
gious faith in the effort to live triumphantly? 


II 


As we seek the answer to those questions we may 
well study the record of one of the busiest men in 
history—John Wesley. His recent American biogra- 
pher gives this vivid account of his strenuous career." 
“Wesley always rose at four o’clock in the morning, 
preached whenever possible at five, and was often on 
the road again at eight—sometimes following his 

* Quoted by H. S. Coffin in What Is There in Religion? (Mac- 
millan, 1922) p. 50. 


* See C. T. Winchester: The Life of John Wesley (Macmillan, 
1906) pp. 117, 119. 
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morning sermon by five others in the same day. In 
the fifty years of his itinerant life he preached over 
40,000 times—an average of about fifteen sermons 
per week. It is estimated that he crossed the Irish 
Channel more than fifty times and that he travelled 
more than 250,000 miles on land—visiting in the 
process remote fishing-villages in Cornwall and iso- 
Jated mining-towns in Yorkshire which the regular 
travel-routes never reached. Up to 1773 all his jour- 
neying was done on horseback. It is doubtful whether 
the annals of the eighteenth century show another 
such record of tireless, methodical activity.” 

Did this super-strenuous career kill John Wesley? 
Did it leave him in middle-life a nervous and physi- 
cal wreck? His biographer continues.* “To a re- 
markable degree Wesley retained, almost to the end 
of his long life, full vigor of both mind and body. 
In 1786, when he was eighty-three years old, he re- 
corded with some regret that he could not write for 
more than fifteen hours a day without hurting his 
eyes. Two years later, when his friends urged him 
to ride to the preaching-place six miles out of Bristol 
where he was scheduled to speak, he replied indig- 
nantly, ‘I should be ashamed if any Methodist 
preacher in tolerable health made a difficulty of 

*C. T. Winchester, op. cit., pp. 259, 260. 
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this!’ and off he tramped on foot. On his birthday 
that summer, as he entered his eighty-sixth year, he 
said he never felt weary when he was either travel- 
ling or preaching, and that he could write as readily 
and correctly as ever. One day just before that birth- 
day he breakfasted in York at three o’clock in the 
morning, and ordered his coachman to have the car- 
riage at the door at four. ‘And I don’t mean quarter 
past four, or five minutes past, but four,’ he added; 
and as the clock was striking four he entered the 
chaise and drove off. During the year 1790, when 
he was in his eighty-seventh year, he made his usual 
circuit of England and Wales. He preached in al- 
most every shire, and sometimes rode as much as fifty 
miles in a single day.” 

What now was the secret of John Wesley’s power 
to manage his overburdened life? What was his 
technique of living and working? We must admit 
frankly that several external factors played a part 
in his extraordinary accomplishment. To begin with, 
he possessed a magnificent body and a superb set of 
nerves; and he evidently succeeded in keeping both 
in admirable condition throughout his eighty-eight 
busy years. Furthermore his work as an itinerant 
preacher brought him special aid. He spent much 
of his time in the open air, his horseback-riding gave 
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him splendid exercise every day, and as he made his 
way from one isolated community to the next he had 
many opportunities for silence and relaxation. Ex- 
ternal factors played an important part in John 
Wesley’s achievement, and they must not be over- 
looked when we seek the secret of his ability to 
manage an extraordinarily busy life. 

‘But the main clue to his power lies, almost cer- 
tainly, in another realm. His biographer says,* “His 
ability to achieve was due in the main to a 
temperament which was remarkably steady and self- 
possessed. He never hurried, he never worried, and 
he had no wearing anxieties. On his eighty-fifth 
birthday he wrote in his Journal that he had never 
lost one night’s sleep—sick or well, on land or on 
sea. Here his memory slipped slightly (as it well 
might, at the age of eighty-five), for fifteen years 
previously he had noted in his Journal that he stayed 
awake all night, for the first time in his life, while 
he was crossing the English Channel. The corrected 
record would, then, seem to be one sleepless night 
in eighty-five years!” Behind such achievements we 
catch the glimpse of a man whose inner life was 
unusually quiet, confident, and free from tension. It 
was this serenity of spirit, this extraordinary emo- 


*“C. T. Winchester, of. cit., p. 120. 
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tional poise, which was the ultimate source of Wes- 
ley’s ability to manage a multitude of burdens. Study 
the verses which he wrote in 1739, just as his busy 
years were beginning. They disclose, not merely sig- 
nificant religious beliefs, but also a state-of-mind 
which was gradually becoming habitual with the 
author. i 


Commit thou all thy griefs 

And ways into God’s hands, 

To His sure truth and tender care 
Who heaven and earth commands. 
Who points the clouds their course, 
Whom winds and seas obey, 

He shall direct thy wandering feet, 
He shall prepare thy way. 

No profit can’st thou gain 

From self-consuming care: 

To God commend thy cause! His ear 
Attends thy softest prayer.® 


There spoke a man whose inner life was singularly 
peaceful. And because Wesley’s heart was at rest, 
always at rest, he found himself able to manage an 
array of external burdens which would speedily have 
killed the ordinary individual. 

Suppose this explanation of Wesley’s achieve- 
ment is correct. Suppose the secret of managing a 


5 Printed as a hymn in many modern hymnals. 
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strenuous career does lie in the inner life. What are 
the ways by which you can gain the poise, the self- 
confidence, the freedom from inward tension which 
in turn will give you the power to manage busy days? 
In particular, how can you make your religion help 
you solve this familiar problem? Here are several 
self-disciplines which you may well undertake. 


‘. 


iil 


To begin with, never pity yourself because you are 
busy and burdened. Most of us, facing a hectic day 
or an exhausting week, promptly make the mistake 
of feeling sorry for ourselves. We tell ourselves that 
other people have time to play golf, go to the 
movies, or at least listen to the radio; while we are 
forced to work incessantly day and night. We whis- 
per to ourselves that other people persistently evade 
their responsibilities to their city, their church, and 
even their own children; while we—hounded by an 
old-fashioned conscience—feel compelled to help 
every needy individual and every stray institution 
that turns to us for aid. We even say to ourselves, 
in the moments when we are particularly tired, that 
the career which we chose twenty years ago has 
proved to be the most exacting in the world, and 
that the individuals with whom it has brought us in 
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contact ate undoubtedly the most cantankerous on 
earth. Here is self-pity, as it emerges in the inner 
life of hard-working and unselfish individuals. What 
does such self-pity do? It instantly introduces into 
the life of these individuals fatal elements of fric- 
tion and tension. Whenever we commiserate with 
ourselves, even silently and secretly, we create within 
ourselves mental and emotional conflicts which make 
quiet, easy, sustained accomplishment impossible. 
How can we conquer self-pity? One way is by re- 
minding ourselves that our tasks, numerous and ex- 
hausting though they are, bring us extraordinary 
Opportunities. Consider the opportunity for self- 
development which they provide. After all, each 
new responsibility which devolves upon us brings us 
the chance to gain new strength, new wisdom, new 
self-reliance and new endurance. After all, each new 
problem which life creates for us brings us the 
Opportunity to gain new insight, new discrimination, 
and new capacities for keen analysis and accurate 
judgment. Extra burdens are not extra liabilities: 
many people have found them extra assets. Or con- 
sider the opportunity for helpfulness which extra 
responsibilities provide. Lord Ashley found himself 
face to face with a dozen surplus duties, each 
brought into his life by his determination to aid the 
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underprivileged children of England. But each of 
those surplus duties gave him the chance to be help- 
ful, extraordinarily helpful, to the boys and girls 
who desperately needed aid. Similarly men and 
women today, loaded down with extra responsibil- 
ities to their community, their church, and the group 
of unfortunate individuals that gathers around them, 
find—if they study their situation carefully—that 
their extra burdens invariably bring them the chance 
to render a greater-than-average service to the needy 
people and the struggling institutions of their own 
time. How can we break the habit of self-pity? The 
simplest and most obvious way is to make this new 
interpretation of the extra tasks and the extra 
burdens, the extra problems and the extra duties, 
which life piles upon us. How fortunate we are to 
have these extra opportunities for self-development! 
How glad we should be that life has given us such 
chances to be of special service to others! 

Here is a second self-discipline which all of us 
may well undertake. Let us stop thinking we will 
break down, or sink into habitual wretchedness, be- 
cause we have so much to do. Many overburdened 
people, facing a strenuous winter or even a super- 
busy week, promptly make the mistake of telling 
themselves they are rapidly approaching the end of 
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their physical resources. Every morning they whisper 
to themselves that flesh and blood cannot stand in- 
definitely such strains as theirs, and every night they 
inform themselves that nerves are sure to snap when 
tensions like theirs persist. The effect of such self- 
administered suggestions of defeat is familiar to 
anyone who understands the workings of the human 
spirit. These suggestions invariably create fears, and 
these fears in turn undermine the individual’s ability 
to work easily, effectively, and continuously. How 
can we conquer the fear of a breakdown? One way 
is by reminding ourselves of the body’s phenomenal 
capacity for recuperation and endurance. Another 
way is by reminding ourselves that other people— 
far busier and far more heavily burdened than we 
are—are not only dodging a break-down, but are 
actually finding intense and continuous enjoyment in 
living at top speed. If they can manage their hard 
schedule, we certainly can manage our easy one! 
It is help of this type which many of the Ameri- 
cans of long ago still give us. From their dusty 
daguerreotypes and faded diaries come brave voices 
that tell us of men’s ability to master bewildering 
situations and endure prolonged strains, and in the 
process find intense happiness and enduring satisfac- 
tion. How our spirits rise as these heroic, confident 
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voices come to us across the years! Listen, for ex- 
ample, while Lucinda Matlock tells of her life in the 
exacting America of long ago. 


I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 

I played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle June 
And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for seventy years— 
Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 
Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the sick, 
I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 
And by Spoon River gathered many a shell 
And many a flower and medicinal weed. 

At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 
And I passed to a sweet repose. . . 

What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 
Anger, discontent, and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters, 

Life is too strong for you! 

It takes life to love life.° 


Here is a third self-discipline, somewhat less ob- 
vious than the other two. If you seek to gain inward 
quietness, and through it the power to manage over- 


° Edgar Lee Masters: Spoon River Anthology (Macmillan, 
1925). By permission of the author. 
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burdened days, keep your mind and heart free from 
little strains. What are those strains? One is the 
strain generated by an unfinished task or an unful- 
filled obligation. If there is something which you 
know you should have done, but which you have 
stupidly left undone, that unfinished task will inevi- 
tably create within your life a perceptible sense of 
strain. Only when you finish your work, meet in full 
your obligations, will you rid yourself of that secret 
strain and make yourself able to face the day’s work 
with an undivided attention and a quiet mind. An- 
other petty strain falls upon us whenever we attempt 
to do two things simultaneously. Our mental and 
emotional mechanism was not meant to operate in 
that way, and when we try to make it do so it in- 
variably registers a protest in the form of a pet- 
ceptible sense of tension. To learn to do one thing 
and only one thing at a time, to gain the ability to 
focus all one’s attention and all one’s efforts on the 
single task immediately in hand, to acquire the power 
to force out of the mind all rival thoughts and com- 
peting interests until the immediate task is com- 
pleted—to do these thing is to escape from a petty 
but continuous inward strain which soon makes life 
almost unmanageable. 

But the most dangerous of the little strains has an 
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entirely different source. It springs from personal 
antagonisms—antagonisms which sometimes solidify 
into devastating grudges, hatreds, and bitternesses. 
Robert Frost has written a poem” which describes 
in an unforgettable way the freezing animosities 
hidden in many hearts. 


Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire; 
But if it had to perish twice 

I think I know enough of hate 

To know that for destruction, ice 
Is also great 

And would suffice. 


Study now the individuals who carry about with 
them, day after day, such violent hatreds. These 
men and women cannot become inwardly quiet, and 
because they cannot become inwardly quiet the prob- 
lem of managing an overburdened life continues to 
be insoluble—as far as they are concerned. The 
hatred within their hearts churns their emotional life 
into continual ‘turmoil, and that turmoil in turn 
makes easy, frictionless, sustained accomplishment 
impossible. What is true of violent hatreds is true, 
in lesser degree, of petty antagonisms and an- 
7 Robert Frost: Collected Poems (Henry Holt & Co., 1930). 
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tipathies. They do no harm to the individuals against 
whom they are directed, but what disaster they bring 
on the individuals who are stupid enough to harbor 
them! “Forgive seventy times seven” “—how much 
wisdom-about-life lies in those familiar words of 
long ago! 

There is one more self-discipline which has been 
of immense help to many of us. If you covet inward 
quietness, teach yourself to rest—rest momentarily 
—in the midst of your tasks. You do not need to 
keep yourself tense, alert, energetic all the time. 
There are moments, even in the course of a busy day, 
when you can relax, grow inwardly quiet, take from 
life rather than give to life. In those moments you 
can draw deeply on your own inner resources, and 
also on those resources beyond yourself which Chris- 
tianity insists are both real and immediately avail- 
able. You say you find it impossible to achieve such 
alternations between intense effort and complete re- 
pose? That, once a busy day starts, you cannot “‘let 
down” even for a moment? Perhaps this suggestion 
will help you. The next time the sense of strain and 
pressure begins to grow upon you, deliberately trans- 
fer your attention from the problem that is perplex- 
ing you, and focus your thought on some scene which 

® Matthew 18:22. | 
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you find quieting. There, for example, is a snow- 
capped mountain rising in silence and majesty be- 
neath a cloudless sky. No slightest breeze flutters 
the tops of the pines, or ruffles the surface of the 
placid lake below. As your gaze moves upward from 
the lake to the trees and then to the summit of the 
mountain, you see a vast snow-field just below the 
crest. How cool and quiet that snow is! How silent 
and how unperturbed the granite cliffs above it! And 
as you contemplate that scene, the silence of the 
mountain and the snow, the stillness of the motion- 
less pines and the placid lake, will steal across your 
tense spirit and bring you their benediction of 
peace. 


IV 


Will religion aid us in such self-disciplines as 
these? Is it easier for a Christian to follow these 
paths to inward quietness than it is for men who 
have no religious faith? Consider the proposed self- 
disciplines again. The first is to conquer self-pity by 
interpreting extra tasks as extra opportunities. The 
second is to conquer the fear of a breakdown by re- 
calling the resources hidden within one’s life. The 
third is to eliminate from the inner self all little 
Strains, particularly the strain created by personal 
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antagonisms. The fourth is to gain occasional mo- 
ments of inward quietness by transferring the atten- 
tion to objects which prove quieting. Surely you 
realize what special help Christian faith brings to 
anyone who undertakes these self-disciplines! A 
Christian believes that God’s love and care surround 
his life, and that the extra burdens which fall upon 
him are often burdens—and therefore opportunities 
—deliberately given him by a kindly God. A Chris- 
tian believes that divine help is continually offered 
him as he struggles to win victory in life. Sometimes 
this help comes directly through the ideas and the 
ideals which God brings into the focus of his atten- 
tion: sometimes this help comes indirectly through 
the incredibly resourceful body and brain which 
God’s life-process has created for him and given to 
him. A Christian has already learned from Jesus 
that he must keep his inner life free from tension, 
particularly the tension created by hatred. He heard 
long ago Jesus’ command, “Forgive seventy times 
seven!’ And gaining inward quietness by the re- 
focussing of attention? But the attention can be 
focussed on a quieting thought as truly as on a 
quieting scene. When the sense of strain and pres- 
sure becomes intense, many Christians go alone and 
in momentary isclation and silence repeat to them- 
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selves such words as these.” “God is my refuge and 
strength, a very present help in my time of trouble.” 
‘Jesus says to me: Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you.” “Underneath me are the Ever- 
lasting Arms.” These are the ways by which a Chris- 
tian makes a special use of these familiar techniques. 
This is the special help that comes to him as he un- 
dertakes these universal self-disciplines. 

What about the basic religious beliefs of a Chris- 
tian—such beliefs as we discussed in the earlier 
chapters of this book? Will they aid him as he seeks 
quietness, confidence, freedom from the sense of 
strain? For your answer look again at John Wesley 
and Lord Ashley. Wesley's extraordinary poise was 
largely due, as his poem shows clearly, to his vivid 
sense of God and his unwavering trust in God. Lord 
Ashley’s emotional balance—maintained in the midst 
of continuous and extreme tension—was largely the 
result of the conviction underlying his words, ‘‘Surely 
God has called me to this career!” No one who 
analyzes the record of human life can question the 
power of a vital Christian faith to bring to troubled 
hearts a special measure of assurance and peace. No 
one who is in earnest about winning quietness him- 
self should forget the importance of gaining those 


® See Psalm 46:1, John 14:27, Deuteronomy 33:27. 
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convictions about life and destiny which Christianity 
teaches, and which when all is said are the ultimate 
sources of the peace which Jesus knew—the peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 


CHAPTER IX 


FACING DEATH UNAFRAID 


I 


ONCE upon a time two boys were putting together 
a picture-puzzle. It contained hundreds of pieces, 
and only after the boys had worked on it for hours 
did the hidden design begin to appear. It was the 
picture of a shepherd leading his flock across a moor. 
Finally the puzzle was almost completed, and with 
great eagerness the boys began fitting the last few 
pieces into place. But when the final piece was in 
position the boys stared at the puzzle in dismay. In 
the very center of the picture was an empty space: 
one of the pieces was missing. The boys searched 
high and low for it, but it was nowhere to be found. 
Then one of the boys, studying the incompleted pic- 
ture, made an interesting remark. “Well, even if the 
last piece is missing, we know what it must be. It 
must be the shepherd’s hand.” How did he know 
that? Not because he had seen the missing piece. 
Not because someone else had seen it, and then told 
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him about it. He knew what he knew on grounds 
of logical necessity. The picture-puzzle contained a 
unified and coherent design. From the many parts 
of the design which he could see, he drew a logical 
conclusion about the one part which he could not 
see. Even though the final piece in the puzzle was 
not actually visible, he knew what that final piece 
must be. 

We liberal Protestants base our religious beliefs 
on exactly the same foundation, the foundation of 
logical necessity. We assume, to begin with, that our 
universe is a reasonable, coherent place. That is the 
assumption on which all science rests: it is also the 
assumption underlying a religious system like ours. 
Without this assumption neither scientific study nor 
religious faith is possible. Believing, then, that our 
universe is fundamentally rational, that life does 
possess a consistent and coherent pattern, we draw 
from the situations which we can see logical conclu- 
sions about the situations which are not immediately 
apparent. These conclusions we call religious be- 
liefs: they are similar in nature to scientific hypoth- 
eses. They rest, not on blind faith or miraculous 
revelation, but on the reasoning-process employed 
by the boy with the picture-puzzle. In this chapter 
let us apply this reasoning-process to three signifi- 
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cant sets of facts, and see to what conclusions it 


finally brings us. 


Il 


We might begin with a fairly obvious set of facts. 
Thanks to the discoveries of numberless scientists, 
we now tfealize that an indubitable element of order 
pervades our universe. There are of course super- 
ficial confusions and contradictions here, but at the 
heart of things a distinct orderliness prevails. The 
tides ebb and flow with perfect regularity, the heav- 
enly bodies move with incredible precision, and the 
laws of Nature operate with such unfailing reliability 
that well-informed individuals can predict long in 
advance what the precise result of their operations 
will be. A universe of order—there is the first fact 
in our first sequence. 

The second fact is that an apparently dominant 
element of beauty pervades our universe. There are, 
of course, ugly spots here and there—particularly 
where human beings have had their way. But Nature, 
left to herself, reveals an immense, a universal, and 
a pervasive loveliness. Day after day gorgeous rain- 
bows shimmer through the clouds, evening after eve- 
ning superb sunsets flame in the western sky, night 
after night the stars march in splendor across the 
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heavens. Even the casual flowers that blossom in the 
fields, and the casual snowflakes which flutter down 
from the December sky, reveal—if we place them 
under a microscope—an almost incredible loveliness. 
A universe of beauty—there is the second fact in our 
sequence. 

What is the third fact? It is perhaps the most 
significant of all. Ours is a world in which love and 
kindness seem to be dominant qualities. As soon as 
life reaches the human level it blossoms—under 
normal circumstances, of course—into affection and 
loyalty, tenderness and devotion. Granted there are 
occasional human beings who are cruel, greedy and 
unjust. How small and insignificant their sporadic 
brutality compared with the almost universal love 
and kindness we find elsewhere in our world! When 
a child enters life he finds, if his situation is normal, 
that love and affection are waiting for him. As he 
grows to maturity he finds about him human beings 
whose friendship he can win, and whose friendship 
soon becomes one of his most precious possessions. 
Finally, and again if his situation is normal, he dis- 
covers a mate whose love and loyalty transform his 
world. 


If I can bear your love like a lamp before me 
When I go down the long, steep road of darkness, 
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I shall not fear the everlasting shadows 
Nor cry in terror. 


If I can find God, then I shall find Him: 

If none can find Him, then I shall sleep soundly; 

Knowing how well on Earth your love sufficed me— 
A lamp in darkness! * 


Here now is a highly significant set of facts—a 
world of order, of beauty, and of dominant love and 
kindness. What do such facts imply? They are like 
pieces in a picture-puzzle: they suggest a design, and 
they demand a final piece which will complete their 
obvious pattern. What is that final piece? It is the 
Living, Loving God in whom we Christians believe 
—the Creative Self responsible for the order, the 
beauty, and the dominant love and kindness present 
in our universe. Why do we liberal Protestants be- 
lieve in God? Not because we have seen Him. Not 
because someone else has seen Him, and then told 
us about Him. We believe in God for the same 
reason the boy with the picture-puzzle believed there 
was a final piece which would bring to completion 
the apparent design. We believe in God on grounds 
of logical necessity. 

Or consider a second and a somewhat less obvious 
set of facts. Millions of years ago a great Star 


1Sara Teasdale: Love Songs, ‘The Lamp” (Macmillan). 
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passed near our Sun, and drew out of the Sun an 
enormous mass of flaming matter. When that mass 
of matter reached a certain spot in Space, it began to 
revolve around the parent Sun, spinning all the time 
on its own axis. Thanks to this complex motion it 
eventually assumed a spherical form, and as it cooled 
in interstellar Space it gradually became the inert, 
lifeless Earth of the far-off past. It was on that 
strange stage that the drama of human life was 
eventually to be played. 

When this initial evolutionary sequence had been 
completed, the first seeds of life appeared on the 
Earth. Where they came from, or when they 
emerged, we do not know. How they made their 
appearance we cannot say. All we know is that they 
came, and that once here they gradually flowered 
into a million different forms. First the plants, 
then the microscopic living-creatures of the warm 
primeval sea, then the amphibians, then the reptiles 
and the birds, and finally the mammals. A prolonged 
period of further evolution then followed, a period 
during which the higher animals gradually acquired 
through a blind process of selective survival two 
possessions of immense significance. The first was a 
body which was martvellously resourceful and 
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efficient. The second was a brain which had the 
ability to think and reason. With the appearance of 
this body and this brain, another act in the drama of 
evolution reached its end. 

Then came the next phase of the long and in- 
volved evolutionary-process. Above the highest 
forms of animal life emerged Man. How he came, 
when he came, and where he came we cannot say. 
All we know is that he did come, and that he in- 
herited from his animal forbears the body and the 
brain which had slowly taken shape. With the ad- 
vent of Man the direction of the evolutionary move- 
ment changed perceptibly. The objective of the 
life-process was no longer the creation of a stronger 
physical mechanism: rather it was the creation of a 
richer mental and spiritual life. The brain, not the 
body, became the center of attention and effort. Since 
the days of primitive men there have been relatively 
few changes in the size, the shape, and the structure 
of the human body, but what amazing changes have 
taken place in the field of mentality and character! 
The passing centuries have witnessed the emergence 
within human life of more and more intelligence, 
more and more skill, more and more kindness. 
Above the brutes emerged the men of long ago, 
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above them emerged the wiser and finer men of the 
early civilizations, and above them have now 
emerged the abler and kinder men of today. 
What now does such a group of facts mean? We 
see the appearance of a lifeless Earth, then the ap- 
pearance of living forms, then the development of 
Man, and finally the emergence of those significant 
character-qualities which we find in every normal 
person today. What is the meaning of such a strange 
and involved sequence of situations? ‘To some of us 
these situations seem like pieces in a picture-puzzle— 
pieces which fit together, suggest a design, and then 
demand a final piece which will complete the ob- 
vious pattern. In this particular case what is that final 
piece? It is a consistent and a kindly divine purpose 
for the human race. Why do we believe God has a 
plan for men? Why do we believe there is a goal 
toward which human life makes its slow way? Not 
because we have actually seen that purpose. Not be- 
cause someone else has seen it, and then told us 
about it. We believe in a divine purpose for the 
same reason that the boy with the picture-puzzle 
believed there was a final piece which would com- 
plete its design. What is the divine purpose for 
humanity? We believe it is the slow development, 
through non-miraculous processes, of such character- 
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qualities as intelligence, skill and kindness. There is 
the hidden meaning of history, the secret objective 
of the vast and still-continuing life-process. There is 
the scene disclosed to us as the facts of history, like 
the tiny pieces in a great picture-puzzle, are slowly 
fitted together. 

Or consider still a third set of facts, and the logi- 
cal induction we draw from it. We find in our world, 
as we pointed out a moment ago, a God of wisdom, 
love, and power. He is not evident to our five senses, 
but on grounds of logical necessity we know He is 
here. We also find in our world a wise and kindly 
divine purpose—the development, through the dis- 
ciplines life provides, of intelligence, skill and kind- 
ness within human hearts. This purpose is not re- 
vealed to us by individuals who have received a 
private enlightenment from God. Rather it is dis- 
closed, and disclosed freely, to everyone. It is made 
evident by the facts of history, and by the obvious 
operations of the world-process. Beyond these two 
facts we find now a third. As a normal human being 
makes the long journey from birth to death, he 
gradually acquires the character-qualities of which 
we have been speaking. At first—as a child—he dis- 
closes little intelligence, little skill, and little kind- 
ness. But as the years subject him to their disciplines, 
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just as the centuries have subjected the human race to 
their disciplines, what a significant growth in char- 
acter takes place within his life! As the race has won 
intelligence, skill, and kindness, so the individual 
wins them. First he gains the power to use his body, 
then (much more slowly) the power to use his brain. 
He learns to employ effectively his five senses, and 
then learns to evaluate the mass of evidence those 
senses lay before him. Meanwhile he begins to de- 
velop skills of various types, and at the same time 
gain an ever-widening circle of friends. At first 
there were only three or four human beings in his 
world: when he reaches maturity his interests and 
affections span several generations, and reach the last 
boundary of the last continent. Here is a strange 
and significant sequence of facts—a God of love, a 
divine purpose for humanity, the fulfillment of that 
purpose in the life of our race, and a start toward 
its fulfillment in the life of each individual. What 
do such facts mean? What is the final piece in this 
picture-puzzle which will bring to completion its 
apparently consistent design? 

That final piece is the survival and continued qe 
velopment after death of every human personality. 
Why do we liberal Protestants believe in personal 
immortality, personal immortality for everyone? Why 
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are we convinced that for every individual conscious- 
ness and affection, achievement and advance in char- 
acter, continue after death? We do not believe this 
because we have seen the next phase of our evolu- 
tion, or because someone else has seen it and then 
told us about it. We believe in personal immortality 
on grounds of logical necessity. Such immortality is 
the final piece in the strange picture-puzzle of hu- 
man existence. With it the apparently consistent 
designs of racial evolution and individual develop- 
ment find their completion. What do we mean by 
“personal immortality”? We do not mean the sur- 
vival of influence. We do not mean biological sur- 
vival—the persistence of offspring. We do not mean 
the survival, in the minds of other human beings, of 
memories of the individual who has vanished. By 
personal immortality we mean the survival and con- 
tinued development of the personality—that strange 
and vital entity which is present in every living per- 
son, and which persists in consistent though changing 
form throughout the years of this present existence. 
This is the reality which, so we believe, survives and 
continues to grow after death. And this survival and 
growth take place, we believe, in the case of every 
human being. 
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III 


Whenever these beliefs are advanced, and when- 
ever their basis in reason is explained, two interesting 
questions are sure to be raised. What will the next 
world be like? What is the precise nature of the life 
after death, the precise nature of the opportunities 
for the further development of the personality which 
that life is said to provide? When we reply by 
stating frankly that we have no idea what the con- 
ditions of the next phase of our evolution will be, 
we are almost certain to hear this retort. “If you can- 
not explain the ~ature of the next life, how can you 
believe that there zs such a next life? Does not your 
admitted ignorance of the details of this alleged 
future existence make it logically impossible for you 
to believe in the reality of such an existence?” 

The answer to this objection is fairly evident. In 
the present phase of our life we know nothing about 
the details of our existence in the immediate future, 
and yet our admitted ignorance on this point does not 
prevent us from believing that those future years 
will be real. Consider this concrete case. Here is a 
young man who is just graduating from college. 
There is every reason to believe that ten years hence 
he will still be alive here on earth, an adult thirty 
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yeats of age. Where will he be at that time? What 
will he be doing? With whom will he be associated? 
What will his personal appearance be? Not one of 
those questions can the young man answer. The de- 
tails of his existence at thirty are entirely hidden 
from him at twenty. Yet he is confident that he will 
be alive at thirty. As a matter of fact he is so confi- 
dent of that immediate future that he works night 
and day fitting himself to take advantage of the 
opportunities which, on grounds of probability, he 
believes it will bring him. If we can believe in the 
reality of a future phase of our life here on earth 
even though the details of that future phase are un- 
known to us, why can we not believe in the reality of 
another phase of our life after death—even though 
that phase too is enveloped in silence and mystery? 


I have known the silence of the stars and of the sea, 
And the silence of the city when it pauses, 

The silence of a man and a maid, 

And the silence of the sick 

When their eyes roam about the room. 

And I ask: For the depths 

Of what use is language? 

We are voiceless in the presence of realities, 

We cannot speak... . 


There is the silence of a great hatred, 
And the silence of a great love. 
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- There is the silence of a spiritual crisis 
Through which the soul, exquisitely tortured, 
Comes—with visions not to be uttered— 
Into the realm of higher life. 
There is the silence of old age, 
Too full of wisdom for the tongue to utter it 
In words intelligible to those who have not lived 
The great range of life. 
And there is the silence of the dead . . . 


If we who are in life cannot speak of profound 
experiences 

Why do we marvel that the dead 

Do not tell us of death? 

Their silence shall be interpreted 

As we approach them.’ 


IV 


With these facts and these convictions before us, 
we can see what the help is which our form of Chris- 
tianity provides as we face the inevitable adventure 
of dying. We can also understand the way by which 
the Christians who hold this faith gain that help. 
The aid our religion gives us as we face death is the 
firm and unwavering assurance that our individual 
life will continue after death—that the powers we 
have gained here will continue to be ours there, that 


2 Edgar Lee Masters in Songs and Satires (Macmillan). By 
permission of the author. 
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the friendships we have won here will continue to 
enrich our existence there, and that the development 
of our character which has begun here will find its 
‘completion there. A man with such a faith finds 
nothing to fear when the inevitable shadows close 
around those he loves, or close around him himself. 
He faces death inwardly undisturbed. How does he 
gain this courage, this assurance? He gains it by 
studying the basis on which the belief in personal im- 
mortality rests, by keeping alive within himself the 
sense of God’s reality and nearness, and by deliber- 
ately entrusting himself and those he loves to God’s 
Everlasting Arms. As he makes these efforts he finds 
that his religion is something more significant than a 
series of dubious propositions to be accepted on 
faith, something more helpful than a series of 
tedious rituals to be performed in fear. His religion 
is a source of unending quietness and courage, a 
fountain-head of “the peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” ° | , 
Toward the close of his long life, Thomas H. 
Huxley, the English scientist, made this pitiful con- 
fession to one of his friends. “The great thing one 
has to wish for as time goes on is vigor as long as 
one lives, and death as soon as vigor flags. But it is 


® Philippians 4:7. 
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a curious thing that I find my dislike to the thought 
of extinction increasing as I get older and nearer the 
goal. It flashes across me at all sorts of times, with a 
kind of horror, that in 1900 I shall probably know 
no more of what is going on than I did in 1800. I 
wonder if you are plagued in this way.” Those mov- 
ing words disclose the attitude toward death, and the 
underlying dread of death, of a man to whom the 
Christian faith in the survival and continued devel- 
opment of every human personality had never be- 
come convincing. Over against Huxley’s statement, 
with its unmistakable undertone of fear, place the 
statement of another leader of English thought—a 
woman to whom death seems only a minor incident 
in what she calls “Continuous Voyage.” Evelyn 
Underhill writes: 


At twilight when I lean the gunwale o’er 

And watch the water turning from the bow, 

I sometimes think the best is here and now, 

This voyage all, and naught the hidden shore. 

Is there no help, and must we make the land? 

Shall every sailing in some haven cease? 

And must the chain rush out, the anchor strike the 
sand, . 

And is there from its fetters no release? 


Ah no! our Steersman is forever young, 
And with much gladness sails beneath the stars; 
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Our ship is old, yet still her sails are hung 

Like eager wings upon the steady spars. 

Then tell me not of havens for the soul 

Where tides can never come, nor storms molest! 
My sailing-spirit seeks no sheltered goal, 

Naught is more sad than safety: life is best 
When every day brings danger for delight, 

And each new, solemn night 

Engulfs our whitening wake within the whole. 


Beyond the bent horizon oceans are 
Where every star 

Lies like an isle upon Eternity. 

There would I be 

Given to God’s rushing wind, 

No prudent course to find 

For some snug corner of Infinity, 

But evermore to sail 

Close-reefed before His gale, 

And see the steep 

Great billow of His love, with threatening foam, 
Come roaring home 

And lift my vessel in its mighty sweep! ‘ 


“See Evelyn Underhill: Theophanies (E. P. Dutton, 1916, 
and J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.) pp. 31, 32. 


CHAPTER X 


IS THE SENSE OF GOD’S PRESENCE 
AN ILLUSION? . 


I 


As the reader undoubtedly realizes, the arguments 
advanced in this book rest ultimately on the belief 
that there is at the heart of things a loving God with 
whom all human beings are in contact, and from 
whom saving help comes to anyone who seeks it in 
the right way. Such a belief was the corner-stone of 
Jesus’ religion, and it is the corner-stone of the form 
of Christianity which is described in these chapters. 
But what if this belief is mistaken? Would the col- 
lapse of this foundation not reduce to chaos the 
structure of Jesus’ teaching, and also the structure of 
the teaching of Jesus’ followers today? At the pres- 
ent time many people are convinced that faith in a 
God of love is unwarranted, and against that faith 
they raise two final objections. The first is that the 
alleged sense of the divine presence, on which reli- 
giously-minded individuals invariably lay heavy 
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stress, is an illusion. The second is that the amount 
of unjustifiable suffering in our world is so great that 
no fair-minded observer can ascribe our world to a 
Creator characterized by kindness or even by justice. 
To these objections we reply in our two concluding 
chapters. Let us begin with the first objection. Is 
the sense of God’s presence an illusion, an illusion 
of religiously-inclined and temporarily-overwrought 
minds? 


II 


As we face this question it may help us to quote 
two recent accounts of the sense of God’s presence. 
They come, not from ministers, but from individuals 
far outside the ranks of the professionally religious 
group. The first has been published by Professor 
Pratt of Williams College. One of his correspondents 
writes, “At times God is very real to me, nearer and 
more real than any human being. Sometimes the 
sense of His presence comes when I am in great sor- 
row or great fear: sometimes, on the contrary, it 
comes when there is no apparent reason for its com- 
ing. For example, when I am alone outdoors, or 
when I have been reading something that has touched 
me deeply with its beauty or its truth, I often have 
the quick, glad sense that God is near. These experi- 
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ences are not accompanied by any emotional excite- 
ment, but rather by a new peace and gladness. I have 
never spoken of them to anyone, but they are my 
strongest reason for believing in God.” * 

The other account is found in Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s recent volume, South! On one of his trips to 
the Antarctic Sir Ernest and two of his men were 
compelled to make a hasty return to civilization in 
order to organize a relief-expedition and rescue the 
other members of the party, marooned on a desolate 
island far to the south. In describing the hazardous 
journey over the unnamed mountains and glaciers of 
South Georgia, Sir Ernest says, ‘““When I look back 
at those days I have no doubt that Providence guided 
us across the storm-white sea which separated Ele- 
phant Island from South Georgia, and across the vast 
snow-fields which we were subsequently compelled 
to traverse. I know that during the march of thirty- 
six hours over the mountains and the glaciers it often 
seemed to me that we were four, not three. I said 
nothing to my companions on this point, but after- 
ward Worsley said to me, ‘I had a curious feeling 
on the march that there was another person with us.’ 
Crean, the third member of our little group, then 


*See J. B. Pratt: The Religious Consciousness (Macmillan, 
1921) p. 342. 
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confessed to the same feeling. One realizes ‘the 
dearth of human words, the roughness of mortal 
speech’ in trying to describe things intangible, but a 
record of our journey would be incomplete without 
at least a teference to a subject very near our 
hearts.” * 

Notice that in these two accounts there are no 
traces of abnormal psychic states. There is no word 
about lights, voices, or apparitions of any kind. Fur- 
thermore there is no indication that any of the indi- 
viduals who claimed to have had a sense of God’s 
presence localized that presence in one particular 
spot. All that these individuals say is that they grew 
conscious God was ‘‘near” them. Here then is a type 
of mystical experience different from the spectacular 
types described in the often-quoted passages of Scrip- 
ture, and different from the spectacular types re- 
ported by the so-called ‘“‘great mystics’ of the 
mediaeval period. In discussing forms of the mysti- 
cal experience such as we have just quoted, Professor 
Pratt wisely says that they belong to the “milder” 
type of mysticism. It is this milder type which is 
common among modern Christians, probably more 
common than many non-religious people realize. The 
plain fact is that most of the individuals who are 


* See Sir Ernest Shackleton: South! (Macmillan, 1920) p. 211. 
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seriously interested in religion have had, not once 
but many times, just such experiences as the two 
quoted above. To these individuals, as to Professor 
Pratt’s correspondent and to Sir Ernest Shackleton 
and his two companions, there have come tare but 
unforgettable moments in which God seemed in- 
describably near and real. It is these mild and famil- 
iat forms of the mystical experience which we are 
discussing in this chapter, and the validity of which 
we propose to defend. Few of us would even at- 
tempt to defend the forms of mysticism which, ac- 
companied by psychic disturbances and obvious 
hallucinations, clearly belong on the tragic side of 
the line which separates the normal phases of hu- 
man experience from the abnormal. 

What now are the objections commonly raised 
against the validity of the milder forms of the mys- 
tical experience? What are the doubts about the 
trustworthiness of these forms which occasionally 
trouble Christians themselves? | 


Ii 


The first doubt might be phrased in some such 
way as this. ‘‘Can these experiences bring us a valid 
sense of God’s presence when, as we have just ad- 
mitted, the more extreme forms of the mystical ex- 
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perience are abnormal and untrustworthy? Are not 
ordinary Christians the victims of a mild delusion, 
while the so-called ‘great mystics’ are the victims of 
an extreme one?” 

For your answer consider the situation in another 
realm of human experience—the realm of accurate 
color-perception. To normal individuals the sky dis- 
closes a distinct blueness, the rose a distinct redness, 
and the grass a distinct greenness. Yet there are a 
few individuals whose perception of these color- 
values is entirely different. These individuals (usu- 
ally termed ‘“‘color-blind’’) insist that the color of 
the grass and the color of the rose are substantially 
the same, and that the hue of the sky is a dull, neu- 
tral gray. Should the strange color-experiences of 
this small second group make us distrust the validity 
of the color-experiences of the large first group? 
Should the fact that a few individuals report an 
identity between the color of the rose and the color 
of the grass make us conclude that there is no such 
thing as a distinct redness or a distinct greenness, 
and no such thing as accurate color-perception? 
Surely it would seem wiser to conclude that these 
varieties of color-experience indicate that we are here 
dealing with human beings of different types, and 
to conclude that the fantastic experiences of a few 
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individuals should not discredit the entirely differ- 
ent experiences of the majority. 

The religious world has, as many of us have dis- 
covered to our sorrow, its full quota of abnormal, 
unbalanced, erratic individuals. From these individ- 
uals come distorted accounts of each of the familiar 
forms of the religious experience. These individuals 
report strange types of prayer and strange answers 
to prayer, and they claim to have had curious revela- 
tions of God and awe-inspiring experiences with 
God. These individuals belong, so some of us feel, 
in the same category as the color-blind individuals 
of whom we were just speaking. The fantastic state- 
ments of such abnormal human beings should not 
make us distrust the entirely different statements of 
normal human beings. Because some experiences of 
God bear all the marks of delusion, we must not 
jump to the conclusion that no experience of God - 
can be valid and trustworthy. We do not permit the 
testimony of a few color-blind individuals to per- 
suade us that the glorious colors most of us are con- 
vinced we find in our world are a delusion. Why 
should we permit the religious aberrations of a few 
unsound minds to undermine the conviction that to 
normal individuals God has normal ways of reveal- 
ing Himself? 
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The second doubt relating to the validity of the 
milder forms of the mystical experience might be 
phrased in some such way as this. “Can these milder 
forms of the experience be valid and trustworthy 
when, as even religiously-minded people confess, 
some human beings never have these experiences? 
If God does reveal Himself through these experi- 
ences would the experiences not come to everyone?” 

Here again it may help us to study the situation in 
another area. Consider the matter of aesthetic appre- 
ciation. In every community there are a few indi- 
viduals who find nothing beautiful in pictures or 
music. Even such things as flowers and sunsets seem 
to these men and women distinctly unimpressive. 
Does the inability of these non-aesthetic human be- 
ings to perceive beauty prove that the perception of 
beauty reported by individuals of an entirely differ- 
ent type is an illusion? Does the fact that some men 
and women “see nothing” in Rembrandt’s portraits, 
and “hear nothing” in Beethoven’s symphonies, 
prove that nothing is there? Surely it is wiser to con- 
clude that there is a variety of human temperaments, 
and that—for reasons which no one can fully ex- 
plain—some individuals unfortunately lack the 
ability to perceive forms of beauty the genuineness 
of which seems beyond question. 
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Those of us who believe in the validity and trust- 
worthiness of the milder forms of the mystical ex- 
perience are quite willing to admit that some indi- 
viduals never succeed in gaining such experiences. 
We are also ready to confess that the individuals 
who are (to use an admittedly unsatisfactory word) 
“non-mystical” are sometimes thoroughly admirable 
people, and that their inability to share this phase 
of the religious life is an inexplicable and distressing 
thing. But after we have made these admissions the 
significant fact in the situation is, we think, still to 
be stated. The inability of the non-mystical mem- 
bers of the community to gain a clear sense of God’s 
reality and God’s nearness is no proof that the other 
members of the community, in reporting such ex- 
periences, are self-deceived. The only thing which 
this admittedly puzzling situation proves is that, in 
the sphere of religious perception as in the sphere of 
aesthetic appreciation, human beings differ. One day 
a matter-of-fact Englishwoman visited the studio of 
J. W. Turner, the impressionistic painter. For a long 
time she gazed critically at one of his canvasses—a 
study of the play of light on land and sea at eve- 
ning. Finally she said incredulously, “But Mr. 
Turner, I never see any sunsets like yours!” To which 
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the artist made the obvious reply, “Yes, madam. 
But don’t you wish you could?” 

The final doubt which troubles many people as 
they study the records of the mystical experience is 
this. “If the milder forms of the experience are 
valid and trustworthy, why do even the most sensi- 
tive human beings have days—or even whole years 
—when their sense of God’s presence fades? If God 
is really close beside us would we not be conscious 
of Him all the time? Would we not be able to gain 
a vivid sense of God whenever we wanted to do so?” 

Once again an analogy may help us. Recently the 
American Government sent a Coast Guard vessel to 
the Banks of Newfoundland to make a careful study 
of the fogs prevalent there. During the course of 
the investigation several hitherto-unknown facts 
about fog were discovered. It was found, for in- 
stance, that the minute drops of water which form 
a fog-bank are each only four ten-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter. From the small amount of water 
which could be contained in one-seventh of an 
ordinary tumbler, some 60,000,000,000 of these tiny 
drops can be formed. Swept by the wind into a com- 
pact cloud, these drops become an impenetrable wall 
of fog three feet thick, six feet high, and almost 
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one hundred feet long. Let that fog-bank settle 
around a fisherman’s dory, and the fisherman will 
promptly lose his ability to see such great realities 
as an oncoming liner or even the blazing sun. 
Surely the point of this illustration is plain! Just 
as the infinitesimal particles of moisture in a fog- 
bank can temporarily obscure realities as great as 
ships or the sun, so the tiny disturbances which are 
continually arising within our body or our brain can 
shut out temporarily the vast splendors which 
steadily impinge on our lives. If we are distressed 
by secret anxieties the symphony which has hitherto 
brought us invariable glimpses of beauty will seem 
dull and uninspired. If we are the victims of a slight 
illness, the friends who have always seemed fasci- 
nating will suddenly lose their power to interest us. 
If we become over-tired—either mentally, physically, 
or spiritually—our sense of God will fade. These 
moods of doubt and loneliness are one of the famil- 
iar phenomena of the religious life. Even Jesus 
came to an hour when, wracked by pain and exhaus- 
tion, he cried, “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” * Above the Atlantic the kindly sun 
is forever shining. When a fog-bank shuts down 
on a fisherman’s dory, the occupant must not con- 
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clude that his previous glimpses of what he thought 
was the sun were illusions. Rather he must trust the 
witness of his own clear days, and wait patiently for 
the fog to vanish. Then he will see once more the 
permanent reality glittering above him. 


IV 


Suppose now these are the answers to the familiar 
doubts we have been discussing. What is our inter- 
pretation of the milder forms of the mystical experi- 
ence? What is it we think happens when, in rare 
and lonely moments, a man suddenly senses God’s 
presence all about him? 

Every normal human being possesses an infinitely 
sensitive physical-and-mental mechanism which we 
usually call the ‘‘mind” or the “‘spirit.’” We describe 
it as a physical-and-mental mechanism because, as 
we all realize, it is closely connected with the body 
as well as with the brain. When the inner adjust- 
ments of that complex and delicate mechanism are 
in perfect order, we gain the power to perceive and 
respond to ranges of reality which at other times are 
beyond our grasp. When we are “at our best’ we 
detect in music and art splendors which, at less 
happy moments, elude us completely. When we 
“are ourselves” our friends disclose charms which, 
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at other times, seem entirely absent. When every- 
thing within us is “right” the universe itself reveals 
qualities which—when we are not “right’—seem to 
vanish completely. 

Moments there are when heart and brain ring clear, 


When the eyes see, and when the apt ears hear 
More in a second’s tick than in a year... .‘ 


All of us know how true those lines are. 

Just as such moments of perfect inner adjustment 
bring us a clear perception of beauty and truth, so 
such moments bring—according to the belief of 
some of us—a sudden and vivid consciousness of 
God’s reality and nearness. God is close beside us 
all the time, but the confusions and tensions of life 
frequently generate wearinesses which, like wisps of 
fog, obscure Him from us. Until friendly circum- 
stance or our own determined self-discipline scatters 
the haze, we remain unconscious of the divine near- 
ness. Then, suddenly and sometimes inexplicably, 
the fog lifts and we sense clearly the divine pres- 
ence. What are the friendly circumstances that bring 
these moments of clear vision? Study the two ac- 
counts of the mystical experience quoted at the be- 
ginning of this chapter and you will discover some 

“From the poem by Hervey Allen in The Second Contempo- 
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of them. Contact with beauty in any of its myriad 
forms may bring a sudden escape from the dimness 
in which we often dwell. Solitude and silence may 
bring such an escape. The stimulus of great peril or 
great exertion often brings it. Prayer—in the sense 
of attempted communion with God—almost invari- 
ably brings it. In fact prayer is so sure a means of 
restoring the sense of God’s reality and nearness 
that Jesus once said, “‘Everyone that asketh receiveth, 
everyone that seeketh findeth, to everyone that knock- 
eth it shall be opened.” * What is opened? Not the 
door to happiness, and certainly not the door to suc- 
cess. Rather the door to God’s life, God’s love and 
God’s help—a life and love and help of which we 
are often unconscious, but which surround us as the 
silent and unnoticed air continually folds itself 
about us. 

If these are the friendly circumstances which 
sometimes bring us a vivid sense of God’s nearness, 
what are the self-disciplines which may do the same 
thing? In an earlier chapter ° we discussed some of 
them: here we shall merely mention two striking 
facts reported in the Gospels. How did Jesus keep 
alive his sense of the reality and the nearness of 
God? One way—apparently—was by studying the 


5 Matthew 7:8. ® Chapter II, Section 5. 
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loveliness of Nature, and then gazing through Na- 
ture into the face of the One responsible for Nature. 
‘Consider the lilies of the field: even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these! If God 
so clothe. . . .”* In and through and beyond the 
beauty of Nature Jesus saw God. By exposing him- 
self frequently to that beauty Jesus kept alive his 
sense of God.. Jesus also seems to have renewed his 
consciousness of God’s reality and nearness by study- 
ing people at their best, and then looking beyond 
their splendor to the splendor of the One from 
whom all human lives have come. Consider Jesus’ 
often-quoted words about children. “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me! Of such is the Kingdom 
of God.” * You and I, watching little children 
in their better moments, find that they almost invari- 
ably bring us the sense of a Great Life and a Great 
Beauty at the heart of everything, a Life and a 
Beauty from which these unspoiled selves have 
come. Did not the experience which comes so often 
to us come to Jesus as well? Did he not find, as so 
many of us have found, that as we look through 
Nature at its best, and through human nature at its 
best, we find ourselves gazing into the face of God? 
“You try to say there is no God; and then you go 
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out under the stars at night, and begin to wonder 
how such a vast and law-abiding universe could 
come by accident. You try to say there is no God; 
and then you read a life of Phillips Brooks or 
David Livingstone or Francis Xavier, and you find 
yourself wondering how men with such ideals could 
have emerged fortuitously amid these whirling 
suns. You try to say there is no God; and then you 
look into the face of a little child, and you begin 
to wonder how human loveliness and human love 
can be explained on the theory of chance. You have 
never really dispensed with God. There is a flame 
of faith at the very center of your being which noth- 
ing can quite put out.” ° 


® Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


CHAPTER XI 


FAITH’S GREATEST OBSTACLE 


I 


SoME time ago I received an unusual letter from 
a blacksmith near Boston. He had read one of my 
books, and now he wrote in a very frank and friendly 
way to disagree with its main thesis." He said, “Be- 
ing somewhat of an atheist, I am naturally interested 
in your views about God and your reasons for hold- 
ing them. The questions I enclose in this letter are 
not sent to hurt your feelings, or make you change 
your ideas. They are only an expression of my own 
experiences and beliefs. In more than fifty years of 
life I have never had personal knowledge of even 
one act of direct divine influence. Hence my athe- 
ism.” In the letter were several sheets on which a 
series of questions had been typewritten with great 
care. The two most interesting questions in the list 
were these. 

“Question 1. Many years ago I was employed as 
an errand-boy in a machine-shop in South Boston. 


1 From the author’s private collection of letters. 
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On my trips to the city proper I had to pass through 
a vacant lot in which flocks of English sparrows used 
to gather. One day as I was walking through the 
lot, a particularly large flock of birds settled in my 
path. I picked up a stone, and as the birds flew away 
threw it blindly at them. I did not intend to hit a 
bird, nor did I aim at any particular bird. Yet that 
stone found a target, and one of the birds fell dead. 
How do you explain that incident? Was the death 
of that particular sparrow an act of God, or merely 
the result of chance? In any case, would you expect 
the sparrow that was struck to love and praise its 
Creator? 

“Question 2. Last night the radio brought the 
news that the dead body of the Lindbergh baby had 
been found. That baby was an innocent child who 
had never sinned or committed any wrong. In the 
situations which led up to the baby’s death can you 
see any evidences of the activity of a beneficent 
God? All I can see is a frightful crime. The so- 
called ‘Lord of the universe’ looked down, unmoved, 
at the anguish of one of the little children you say 
He loves. Think it over.” 

Whether that blacksmith realized it or not, he had 
put his finger on the hardest problem in religious 
thought. How can we reconcile the suffering evident 
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all about us with the love which we, as Christians, 
believe is the dominant element in the character of 
God? As all of us realize, our world discloses two 
mutually contradictory aspects. One is the aspect of 
order, beauty, and emergent kindness. The heavenly 
bodies move through Space with unerring regularity, 
the flowers and the sunsets disclose an amazing love- 
liness, and within human hearts emerges an impulse 
toward kindness which is strangely significant. This 
aspect of the world leads us to infer that a God of 
love stands behind all life. But how speedily and 
how inevitably our world discloses an entirely differ- 
ent aspect! Sparrows are accidentally slaughtered, 
babies are deliberately murdered, and in every com- 
munity terrifying types of behavior make their dis- 
concerting appearance. How do we explain these 
darker phases of human experience? How do we 
reconcile them with the Divine Love in which the 
other phases of our experience lead us to believe? 
Here is a problem which baffles not only blacksmiths 
but poets and philosophers as well. Listen to Louis 
Untermeyer. 


God, I return to You on April days 

When along country roads You walk with me, 

And my faith blossoms like the earliest tree — 

That shames the bleak world with its yellow sprays. 
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But now the crowded streets and choking airs, 
The huddled thousands bruised and tossed about, 
These, and the over-brilliant thoroughfares, 

The too-loud laughter and the empty shout: 

This mirth-mad city, tragic with its cares— 

For this, O God, my silence and my doubt! ” 


In recent years this strange contradiction between 
the two aspects of our world has been made even 
more puzzling by the discoveries of modern science. 
The scientists have disclosed a new loveliness in the 
very structure of things, and have also unearthed a 
vast substratum of pain and agony beneath human 
life. Consider one part of the new loveliness. Some 
years ago a Vermont farmer, the late Wilson A. 
Bentley, conceived the idea of catching snow-flakes 
on a strip of black cloth and photographing them 
through a microscope. The beauty he thus discov- 
ered almost passes belief. The snow-flakes reveal the 
daintiest type of filigree work and the most intricate 
geometrical patterns—all formed blindly as falling 
moisture is frozen into crystals. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Bentley’s photographs were eagerly sought by 
artists and designers. Unable to conceive further 
geometrical figures of their own, these men and 
women were only too glad to borrow from Nature 


| See Louis Untermeyer: “‘Mockery,” in Selected Poems and 
Parodies of Louis Untermeyer. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.) 
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the gorgeous patterns which she creates blindly and 
scatters by the million in every snowstorm. 

But consider now the vast anguish which modern 
science has also disclosed in the realm of Nature. 
George Romanes, one of Darwin’s successors, once 
wrote, “We must conclude that hundreds of millions 
of years ago millions of animals became capable of 
sensation. Since that time millions and millions of 
generations of these animals have come into exist- 
ence. Throughout this incalculably long period each 
of these numberless animals has lived in a state of 
constant pain and dread. More than half the ani- 
mal-species which have finally survived are parasitic 
in their habits—lower forms of life fitted to feast 
on higher forms. Everywhere in Nature we find 
teeth and talons whetted for slaughter, hooks and 
suckers molded for torture. Everywhere we see a 
reign of terror, everywhere we note hunger and sick- 
What a con- 
fused and self-contradictory world ours is! One 
might almost conclude that two rival Powers are at 
work here—the first a God of love, and the second 
a Devil of hatred. 

As a matter of fact this was the conclusion which 


9? 8 


ness, pain and struggle and death. 


2 Quoted by H. E. Fosdick in The Meaning of Faith (Associa- 
tion Press, 1917) p. 143. 
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primitive men reached, and which was accepted 
without question for many centuries. According to 
this theory, the good things in life are traceable to 
the unseen beings who are friendly to Man—to God 
and the angels. Meantime the bad things in life are 
similarly traceable to the unseen beings who are 
hostile to Man—to the Devil and the demons. Mar- 
tin Luther accepted this theory, and gave expression 
to it in the most familiar of his hymns: 


And though this world with devils filled 
Should threaten to undo us, 

We will not fear—for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us! * 


To Luther, and to the men of his day, the Devil and 
the demons were quite as real as God and the angels. 

Suppose now a sixteenth-century blacksmith had 
asked Luther to explain the accidental death of a 
sparrow and the deliberate murder of a baby. Luther 
would have had an immediate and an apparently 
convincing answer. He would have said that the 
Devil or one of the Devil’s emissaries was respon- 
sible. Why, when a twentieth-century blacksmith 
raises the same question, can a twentieth-century Prot- 
estant minister not give the same reply? Because, 


*In “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.’ Stanza 3. 
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during the past four centuries, modern science has 
made the dualistic theory inherently incredible. 
Science has proved beyond question that our uni- 
verse is a unit in which a single and a consistent set 
of laws is operating—literally a uni-verse. Behind 
such a creation and such a set of laws there must be 
a single Power, not two contending Powers. As more 
and more people have sensed this fact, the age-old 
belief in the Devil—a second Ultimate Power in 
conflict with God—has faded. Any attempt today to 
explain the evil in the world by the once-familiar 
appeal to demonic activity is inevitably laughed out 
of court. When we are thus driven to believe that 
there is only one Power behind life, and when (if 
we are Christians) we share Jesus’ conviction that 
this one Power is friendly rather than hostile, how 
do we explain the tragic elements so obviously pres- 
ent in the existing scheme-of-things? Here is the 
most difficult problem in religious thought. Here is 
the greatest single obstacle to a vital Christian faith. 


II 


As we try to discover a solution for this baffling 
problem, it may help us to draw a clear distinction 
between the four different types of evil present in 
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our world. The first includes the evils emerging in 
the non-human realm. Earthquakes, tornadces and 
volcanic eruptions are the most obvious examples. 
The second type includes the evils emerging in the 
sub-human realm. The sufferings of the animals, 
which George Romanes described so vividly, are 
evils of this type. The third group includes the evils 
which make their appearance in the lives of individ- 
ual human beings. Acts such as kidnapings and 
murders are cases in point. The fourth type includes 
the evils which are brought into being by vicious 
social institutions rather than vicious individuals. 
The sufferings which accompany such a social insti- 
tution as slavery or war-for-conquest may serve as 
illustrations. Here are the four different varieties of 
evil present in our world. As we shall see presently, 
each has its own origin and each must be explained 
in its own way. What now is the general theory 
which liberal Protestantism advances as it seeks to 
explain the presence, in a world devised and brought 
into being by a kindly God, of these four sources of 
pain? | 

During the last few decades men have discovered 
three significant facts about the structure of our 
world which throw new light on this ancient prob- 
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lem. These facts might be discussed at great length, 
and the evidence supporting each one might be ad- 
vanced in tedious detail. Here we shall merely 
enumerate the facts, and make no effort either to 
elaborate or substantiate them. The first fact is that 
the underlying purpose of the entire life-process is 
the development of the finer abilities and qualities 
latent in human beings. The second fact is that the 
development of these abilities and qualities is 
brought about by prolonged struggle—the struggle 
of man against Nature, against hostile circumstance, 
and against other living forms. The third fact is 
that the Earth on which this strange drama of char- 
acter-development-through-continuous-struggle is be- 
ing played assumed its present form as the result of 
a slow and infinitely prolonged growth-process. The 
idea of the drama may have been here from the 
first: the stage and the players have gradually 
emerged. 

Did you ever realize what strange and significant — 
situations this third fact—the fact disclosed by the 
modern theory of evolution—has now revealed to 
us? The men of the past never even dreamed of 
these situations. How bewildered Martin Luther 
would have been, for example, had he read this 
paragraph from a modern essay on the early stages 
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in the Earth’s long history! * The paragraph is en- 
titled “The Dawn of Life.” ‘A universal ocean, 
without continents or islands, but teeming with 
microscopic creatures swithering between plants and 
animals. They move by living lashes, they trap the 
sunlight which struggles through the dense primeval 
clouds, and they feed on sea-water and the air mixed 
with it. These were the first living creatures, exist- 
ing perhaps 500 million years ago. Ages pass, the 
floor of the sea buckles, and continents are formed 
with great oceans between. In the inshore waters, 
shallow enough to be well-lighted, some of these 
early forms of life anchor themselves and grow into 
long threads and broad plates. Thus they became 
the first sea-weeds. Meantime a strange new form 
of life emerges in their midst—minute predatory 
creatures which feed on fragments of the plants. 
These were the first true animals. They existed some 
400 million years ago.” | 

It is around these three basic facts that we liberal 
Protestants shape our theory of life, and our ex- 
planation of the tragic situations present in life. Our 
theory might be stated in some such way as this. “At 
the heart of things there has always stood, and there 


*See J. Arthur Thomson: Science, Old and New (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). 
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still stands, the One God who is the source of all 
created things. His is the wisdom which conceived 
our universe, His the power which brought it into 
being, and His the goodness which made its growth 
eventuate in order and beauty, intelligence and kind- 
ness. Millions of years ago He determined to bring 
into existence a race of human beings that would 
eventually acquire such priceless qualities as intelli- 
gence, skill and kindness. God further determined 
that the acquisition of these qualities should come 
through long and hazardous struggle, rather than as 
the result of some quick and generous act of divine 
beneficence. Having formulated these plans, God 
set in motion a sequence of developments which 
gradually brought into being the little Earth on 
which this drama of character-development-through- 
struggle was ultimately to be played. Many of the 
events in that sequence are still unknown to us: a 
few have now been made familiar, thanks to the 
investigations of many scientists. We know, for ex- 
ample, the general way in which our solar system 
came into being, the successive stages through which 
our Earth passed, and the cycle of developments 
_ which led up to the emergence of living forms upon 
the Earth. We understand in even greater detail the 
story of the emergence of human beings, and the 
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record of their agelong struggle against the hostile 
elements in their environment. As this struggle has 
continued century after centuty—Man versus Na- 
ture, Man versus circumstance, and Man versus other 
living creatures—the finer abilities and qualities 
latent within human nature have gradually devel- 
oped. These vast conflicts still continue today, and 
promise to continue as long as life itself goes on. 
Through these conflicts Man gains in fuller and 
fuller measure those priceless abilities and qualities 
of which God dreamed when, millions of years ago, 
He set in motion the strange life-process of which 
each one of us is both a product and a part.” 

Once this process had been started, once God had 
determined to develop character through the disci- 
pline of hazardous and incessant struggle, could 
there be any kindly interruptions of the process for 
the benefit of hard-pressed individuals? Merely to 
state the question is to answer it. Whatever hap- 
pened to individuals, the process had to go on—and 
had to go on in its exacting but ultimately beneficial 
way. What has been the result? Our world has 
been filled with pain and hardship, but century by 
century the human race has registered a measurable 
advance in both skill and character. These victories 
have been won, not because God obligingly made 
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things easy, but because God wisely and deliberately 
kept things hard. What has been true in the past 
will probably continue to be true in the future. Life 
will continue to be risky, the years will continue to 
be filled with inevitable problems and incessant 
struggles. But out of it all will come, century by 
century, an ever-increasing intelligence, skill and 
kindness within human life. So God’s purpose will 
be fulfilled, and the secret meaning of history will 
disclose itself more and more clearly with the pass- 
ing years. 


III 


Against the background of this general theory you 
will be able to understand our specific explanation 
of each of the four types of evil present in the world. 
If you study each type of evil carefully you will see 
it is an inevitable, though admittedly tragic, part of 
a world-process designed to develop the finer abil- 
ities and qualities latent in human beings. 

Consider, to begin with, the evils of the non-hu- 
man realm—earthquakes, tornadoes, volcanic erup- 
tions and the like. Why are such sources of pain 
present in a world which had its origin in a God of 
love? If, in that world, God were to develop human 
character through struggle with an exacting environ- 
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ment, God had to make that environment a rigid and 
an orderly thing. It had to have a definite consistency 
of operation: otherwise human beings could never 
gain an understanding of its movements and then 
devise ways by which to protect themselves against 
those movements. But a rigid environment meant 
an environment that contained the possibility of dis- 
aster. If its consistent sequences continued their 
blind and relentless course, and if circumstance di- 
rected their movement against human welfare, then 
cruel suffering would inevitably ensue. The shifting 
of rock-layers far beneath the surface of the Earth 
would mean an earthquake, and if the earthquake 
happened to occur near a place where human beings 
had gathered, widespread destruction of life and 
property would be inevitable. The collision of a fly- 
ing bird and a moving stone would mean death for 
the bird, and if the path of flight of a certain bird 
and the course of movement of a certain stone hap- 
pened to cross at a certain instant of time, the bird 
would inevitably perish. But how could God inter- 
fere in such situations for the benefit of either the 
bird or the earthquake-victims without upsetting the 
entire venture of character-development through 
struggle? God had to let the process go on: God 
had to find some other way by which to solve the 
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problem of the individuals who were the victims of 
the process. 

Or turn to the second type of evil—the evil which 
embraces the sufferings in the sub-human world. 
Why is there this element of tragedy in a scheme-of- 
things conceived by a friendly God? We said a mo- 
ment ago that God determined to bring human be- 
ings into existence by a slow and prolonged growth- 
process rather than by an act of sudden and mirac- 
ulous creation. This growth-process began, as science 
now shows us, in the shallow and half-lighted 
waters of a primeval sea. There the first forms 
of life, and subsequently the first true animals, 
emerged. Then century by century life worked its way 
up to the human level. What forced life to work its 
way up? Ceaseless struggle, and the harsh but ulti- 
mately beneficial law of the survival of stronger, 
shrewder, more resourceful living forms. As this 
struggle continued, and as this law operated, new 
and increasingly complex living forms made their 
appearance on the Earth. The invertebrates were fol- 
lowed by the vertebrates, the fish by the amphibians, 
the amphibians by the reptiles and the birds, the - 
reptiles and the birds by the higher animals, and the 
higher animals by Man. When Man finally ap- 
peared, what were the gifts his animal-forbears 
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passed on to him? One was a body capable of ex- 
traordinary exertion, endurance and recuperation. 
The other was a brain capable of thought and rea- 
son. On the foundation of that body and that brain 
—a foundation perfected by millions of years of 
struggle and slow advance in the sub-human realm 
—the superstructure of Man’s subsequent achieve- 
ments has been built. You say it is a strange and 
cruel scheme-of-things which forces the sub-human 
forms of life to pay such a heavy price for the emer- 
gence of the higher form of life ultimately to ap- 
pear, and for the development of the body and the 
brain which were to be of such priceless value to 
that higher form? It is a strange and apparently 
cruel scheme-of-things. But how, once God had 
determined to work through slow evolution rather 
than sudden creation, could the process have been 
any different? God had to let the process go on: 
God had to find some other way by which to solve 
the problem of the individual living forms that were 
the victims of the process. 

Or consider the third and fourth types of evil— 
the evil emerging in the lives of individual human 
beings, and the evil created by vicious social institu- 
tions. If you examine these forms of evil carefully 
you will realize that each has its origin in an animal- 
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impulse which was of great value on the low level 
of animal existence, but which became more and 
more troublesome as life climbed to the new and 
higher level of human existence. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the familiar impulse toward self-preserva- 
tion. In the jungle-realm, when life was slowly and 
painfully working its way up toward the human 
level, that impulse was of primary importance. It 
drove a cornered animal to fight desperately for its 
life, and thus—by saving its life through battle— 
gain the chance to propagate its kind and so con- 
tinue its part of the vast venture of evolution. Down 
from the animal-world this impulse toward self-pres- 
etvation has come to every human being today. But 
unless this impulse is now watched, controlled and 
redirected, it will, in the essentially new human sit- 
uation in which it now emerges, work widespread 
damage. It may, for example, express itself in the 
cruel exploitation of the workers-in a modern fac- 
tory, from whose labor the employer amasses the 
private wealth which guarantees him and his family 
economic security. Or it may show itself in the 
blood-stained advance of a modern army bent on 
conquest, an army which leaves in its train an in- 
credible amount of destruction and suffering. The 
evils created by human beings and by vicious social 
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institutions? Trace those evils to their ultimate 
source and you will find every one of them had its 
origin in a once valuable animal-impulse. Formerly 
those animal-impulses were essential to the onward 
movement of life: now, in the new human environ- 
ment of today, they have become grave problems for 
our race. You say God should intervene and stop 
the misery to which these jungle-impulses now lead? 
That He should miraculously restrain the individuals 
who seek to gain swift wealth by the brutal kidnap- 
ing of children? But God cannot do these things 
without overthrowing the vast and consistent process 
which He put in motion millions of years ago. He 
must let the process continue: He must find some 
other way by which to solve the problem of the 
individuals who prove to be the unhappy victims of 
the process. 


IV 


Have we any idea what this “other way” is to 
which we have repeatedly referred? As far as sub- 
human living forms are concerned we have not. 
Whether their function was merely to prepare the 
way for the higher human form, and whether—once 
that task had been fulfilled—they vanished forever, 
we do not know. As far as human beings are con- 
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cerned, we Christians are convinced that the char- 
acter-development for which such a long and sig- 
nificant preparation was made, and which we now 
see continuing here on Earth for a relatively brief 
span of years, will not be terminated by the irra- 
tional episode of death. We believe, as this book 
has repeatedly stated, that this character-develop- 
ment will continue after death, and that in the end 
every human being will attain what a Christian of 
long ago beautifully described as “the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” ° 

What does such a conviction do for us? What is 
the help we gain from it? Obviously it frees us from 
all fear of death, and from all fear of alleged terrors 
after death. More important still, it adds a new 
significance and splendor to the life we now lead. 
We see these perplexed and hurrying years, not as 
the totality of our existence, but as only the initial 
stage in a literally endless development. You want 
the help there is in Christianity? Then stop think- 
ing that life disclosed yesterday and this morning its 
full possibilities for you and those you love. Re- 
member that an endless future lies before you and 
before them, and that throughout that future you 
and they will be surrounded by a divine wisdom, a 


® Ephesians 4:13. 
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divine power, and a divine love which literally never 
fail. 


They have burned to Thee many tapers in many temples: 
I burn to Thee the taper of my heart. 

They have sought Thee at many altars, 

They have carried lights to find Thee: 

I find Thee in the white fire of my heart. 

Frail is my taper, it flickers in the storm, 

It is blown out in the great wind of the world. . . 
But when the Earth is dead, 

When the seas are a crust of salt, 

When the sun is dark in heaven 

And the stars have changed their courses, 
Forever—somewhere with Thee on the altar of life— 
Shall still burn the white fire of my heart.’ 


7 See Jessie E. Sampter “Psalm,” in New Voices (Macmillan, 
1922) pp. 46, 47. 
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